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An Opportunity for Missionary Work 


TAL railroading has not ceased entirely to present 
a popular appeal is attested by the frequency with 
which railway construction and operation affords the 
means of introducing the spectacular or dramatic in mov- 
ing picture scenarios. This fact has a decided bearing 
on the concerted effort which the railroads are making 
to develop a more favorable public opinion because of 
the important position occupied by the moving picture 
industry in the education of the American public. Su- 
perficial as this type of education is, it is one which cre- 
ates widespread and lasting impressions which may or 
may not be correct. The research department as a source 
of accurate “atmosphere” is an established institute 
among the producers. Nevertheless, the primary object 
of the film is to produce the thrill and in attaining this 
end accuracy often suffers. A railway president is por- 
trayed as a predatory martinet, governed by no law in 
gaining his objective. Construction engineers are placed 
in ridiculous positions in the conduct of their work, op- 
erating officers are guilty of most foolhardy actions in 
the handling of trains, while sub-captions confer wonder- 
ful but unheard of titles on officers of all classes. Mov- 
ing picture films in which the construction and operation 
of railroads play an important part require the co-op- 
eration of railway managements and in extending this 
co-operation it would seem not out of place for them to 
insist that the production shall portray railway transporta- 
tion in its true light. Surely there is enough in the build- 
ing and operation of railroads that possesses widespread 
human interest, if not much that is spectacular, without 
warping the facts so as to convey the impression that 
railroads are as vet only playthings of the “magnates.” 


Locomotive Running a Fine Art 


A FEW locomotive enginemen from Mexico could teach 

our American runners how to start and stop pas- 
senger trains smoothly: this because these Mexicans are 
men of Latin temperament. This is one of several sug- 
gestions offered by a correspondent who writes to the 
Editor to commend the note printed in these columns on 
June 6, telling how the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 
tomac educates careless passenger runners. This corre- 
spondent’s name is Smith, and evidently he voices the 
views of a large family. Mr. Smith was in a sleeping-car 
on a prominent trunk line the other night and was “nearly 
shaken to death” by the rough handling of the train, be- 
tween midnight and 3 a.m. Comparing his experience in 
Mexico, he wonders if the locomotives and cars in that 
country are better cared for than ours. Whatever our 
fault, whether it be in cars, engines, runners or officers, 
he calls loudly for a personnel free from “brutality” and 
possessed of a little “artistic feeling.” This is a very real, 
human letter. The reader who would dismiss it as fan- 
tastic, or not to be considered in practical life, makes a 
mistake. “Brutality” is a word that often occurs to dis- 


gruntled passengers, whether we recognize the fact or not. 
“Artistic feeling” is in truth an element in the qualifica- 
tion of our runners who do not handle trains roughly, 
though the rule-books and examination papers are wholly 
silent on that feature. It would be well if trainmasters 
more fully appreciated this point, when they are making 
up their own private estimates of the relative worth of 
different enginemen in their forces. Temperament is a 
feature not to be despised in picking out men for promo- 
tion. An observant American railroad officer who served 
with the A. E. F. in France said: “One thing they can 
do (in France) that we cannot; they can start passenger 
trains always with perfect smoothness.” And he admitted 
that this was an indictment of his own road. Frenchmen 
as well as Mexicans are, no doubt, “temperamental.” All 
these thoughts are worth remembering, of course; but to 
the American operating officer who thinks he is not up 
to artistic and temperamental tricks, and the mysterious 
nomenclature of psychology; and who rebels at this little 
homily, we still have a word to say ; put constantly increas- 
ing energy into the old-fashioned means with which you 
are already acquainted! Where is the trainmaster who 
says that he does not know how greatly to improve his 
enginemen ? 


Do Not Use Observation Platforms 
As Back Porches 


THe railroads have recently had brought home to 

them the necessity of merchandising their passenger 
services. They have carried on their efforts to that end 
particularly by improving their through passenger trains 
either by better schedules or by better equipment or 
both. In the case of the short haul business, there has 
been less merchandising than economizing because it 
has thus far seemed impossible to meet in this field the 
competition of the automotive vehicle. One way to im- 
prove through trains is presumably by means of observa- 
tion cars. In their use there is a problem of deciding 
between merchandising and economy. It is sometimes 
difficult to determine whether passengers are attracted 
by observation cars. However, there is no question but 
that observation cars are expensive to operate. It costs 
money to turn them at the end of their run. Extra 
switching is frequently required when the make-up of 
the train is changed to permit the addition of a dining 
car or other cars. There was observed on a recent 
Sunday one of the best trains of a large eastern railroad. 
It was in two sections. The first section was a coach 
section and half of its cars, incidentally, though of steel 
construction were not vestibuled. The second section 
had the Pullman cars. It also had an observation car. 
The latter, however, was not on the end of the train. 
It was three cars from the rear and behind it were two 
of the unvestibuled coaches. To ride on an observation 
platform not at the rear of the train is much like sitting 
on one’s back-porch, and not overly satisfactory from 
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the rider's viewpoint. Nevertheless, it is not uncommon. 
Many railroad officers think nothing of attaching their 
business cars behind observation cars, and many more 
are careless about insisting that other cars be not put 
behind the observation platform. The particular railroad 
to which reference is here made advertises the scenic 
excellence of the territory through which it runs. It 
advertises that the train in question carries an observation 
car. Does it keep faith with those who buy tickets to 
ride on that train in the expectation of riding on the ob- 
servation platform if the observation car is not on the 
rear of the train where it is supposed to be? If a carrier 
goes to the expense of using observation cars at all, they 
should be used in the manner for which the incurring 
of that expense was meant. To do otherwise is not 
economy. Failure to keep faith with patrons or failure 
to be economical—one is as unjustified as the other. 


Prices and Freight Rates 


T is as dangerous to advocate the application of un- 

sound economic principles as a means of dealing with 
temporary conditions as it is to be careless in handling a 
gun that is supposed not to be loaded. This is well illus- 
trated by the advocacy within recent years of special re- 
ductions of freight rates on farm products on the principle 
that they should be made low because the prices of many 
farm products were low, and what would now result if 
this principle were consistently applied. 

The consistent application of the principle would, of 
course, involve not only reducing rates on a commodity 
when the price of it declined, but also advancing them 
when the price of it increased. No criticism of the Hoch- 
Smith resolution passed at the last session of Congress 
could justly be made if it could be construed to mean 

xactly what it says. It refers to the “depression’’ in 
pear we: Mat amd directs the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to investigate the subject of a general readjust- 
ment of freight rates and to give due regard, among 
other factors, to the general and comparative levels in 
market value of the various commodities as indicated 
over a reasonable period of years. The authors of the 
resolution refrained, however, from indicating what they 
regarded as a reasonable period of years, and it is well 
known that their purpose was to try to cause readjust- 
ments of freight rates favorable to agriculture. At the 
time the resolution was passed the prices of farm products 
were not low as compared with those of most other com- 
modities, but they had been relatively low for a few years 
before, and the authors of the resolution evidently be- 
lieved that they would soon be low again, and that this, 
on their principle, would justify reductions of rates. 

The proposition that freight rates on farm products 
should he made especially low because the prices of farm 
products were low was not a new one. It was energeti- 
cally exploited in the grain rate case decided by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission late in 1921, when the 
commission, largely because the prices of farm products 
were low, ordered the rates on grain reduced. It has 
continued ever since then to be advocated in spite of the 
fact that prices of farm products have been advancing. 

What the consistent application of this principle would 
now lead to is indicated by the latest price statistics of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and of the Department of 
\griculture. In December, 1921, the average wholesale 
price of farm products as reported by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, was only 20 per cent higher than in 


1913. In July, 1922, it was 35 per cent higher than in 
1913. This was an advance of 12% per cent since the 
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reduction of rates on farm products had been made. In 
July, 1924, it was 41 per cent higher than in 1913, an 
advance since December, 1921, of 171% per cent. In July, 
1925, the last month for which figures are available, it 
was 62 per cent higher than in 1913, an increase of about 
35 per cent since freight rates were reduced at the begin- 
ning of 1922. There were considerable fluctuations in 
the prices of most commodities during the first seven 
months of this year, but throughout this time farm prices 
held their own with other prices. The prices of all com- 
modities averaged 58.8 per cent higher than in 1913 while 
the prices of farm products averaged 58% per cent 
higher. In July the figure for farm prices was 61.8 per 
cent and for all commodities 59.9. 

The Department of Agriculture publishes monthly sta- 
tistics regarding the prices received by the producers at 
local farm markets for 15 of the most important products. 
These show that there have been increases within the lasi 
year in the prices received by the farmers for 13 of these 
products. Until comparatively recently there was com- 
plaint that while the prices of some farm products had 
increased those of livestock were still low. The statistics 
regarding the prices of livestock are, therefore, especially 
significant. Between July, 1924, and July, 1925, the 
average price paid at local farm markets for beef cattle 
advanced from $5.65 to $6.55 per 100 Ib., or 16 pey cent; 
hogs from $6.60 to $12.02, or 82 per cent; veal calves 
from $7.88 to $8.65, or almost 10 per cent; lambs, which 
already were high, from $10.50 to $11.71, or almost 16 
per cent. 

If the principle of basing freight rates on prices is to 
be followed the only way the commission can so apply 
it as to avoid advancing the freight rates of the western 
railways on farm products is to construe the words “over 
a reasonable period of years” in the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion to mean that it should take into consideration the 
fact that in the three or four years prior to 1925 the 
prices of farm products were relatively low. But if the 
commission sheuld do this it would apply the principle 
in exactly the opposite way from that in which it applied 
it when it reduced rates at the beginning of 1922. The 
prices of farm products were low at that time, but in the 
preceding four years they had averaged 97 per cen: 
higher than in 1913 and the prices of all commodities 
had averaged 93 per cent higher. The commission then 
considered, not the prices that had prevailed over a pre- 
ceding period of years, but those that prevailed at that 
time. How, then, could it now adjust rates according 
to the prices that prevailed in the four years ending with 
1924 and disregard those that prevail at present? 

The plain fact is that the commission. in ordering re- 
ductions of rates almost four years ago, disregarded sound 
principles of regulation. Railway notes should be based 
hoth on the reasonable costs of rendering railroad service 
and on the value of the service to those to whom it is 
rendered. The prices of commodities are an important 
measure of the value of the service, but prices due ob- 
viously to temporary conditions are not a proper measure 
of it. The commission at that time allowed itself to be 
influenced excessively by obviously temporary price condi- 
tions and much too little by the costs of railroad opera- 
tion. Since the relations between prices generally have 
heen restored closely to what they were before the war 
there is no reason for believing that the present levels 
and relations of prices are merely temporary. Further- 
more, there is no reason for believing that the present 
costs of railroad operation are temporary. In conse- 
quence, with the rates of the railways of western territory 
so low as they are at present, both in proportion to the 
prices of commodities and the cost of operation, and with 
these railways still earning a very inadequate net return, 
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it is hard to find any reasonable ground on which the 
commission can refuse to grant the small advance in 
rates asked for, or refuse to apply it to farm products. 
If the theory that rates should be based upon prices 
should be applied, then the advance in rates in western 
territory on most commodities, and especially on farm 
products, would be much greater than the paltry five per 
cent for which the railways are asking. 


“Weak” and “Strong” 
in Consolidations 


T is evident that in the immediate future much discus- 

sion and consideration will be given to the subject of 
railroad consolidatiogs. It seems that there is always being 
advocated some governmental policy with reference to the 
railways the advocates of which believe it would serve as 
a complete substitute for common sense and constructive 
regulation. The panacea now being advocated by many 
persons is consolidation of the railroads into huge 
systems. 
“Tt is plain,” says a Des Moines newspaper, “we must 
have one transportation system just as we have one postal 
system, and that rates must be fixed not to help some 
weak road out of the whole but on a level for all the 
roads. If a dozen great regional systems will do this, 
then a dozen systems may be figured on.” Exponents of 
such an extreme policy apparently predicate it on two 
erounds. One is that extensive consolidations would 
result in large reductions of operating expenses. The 
other is that the “strong” roads with their large net earn- 
ings would carry the “weak” roads merged with them. 
If both these grounds were sound the carrying out of a 
program of huge consolidations would render it practi- 
cable to make railway rates lower than would otherwise 
be practicable. 

The Railway Age has in the past given the reasons for 
believing that the consolidation of all the railways into a 
few large systems would not result in large economies in 
operation. With reference to the theory of the salutary 
effects that would be produced by combining strong and 
weak roads, it must be based on the assumption that the 
roads that are strong would always stay strong, and the 
roads that are weak would stay weak. Obviously if after 
a strong and weak road were consolidated the formerly 
strong part of the new system became weak it would 
become unable to carry the weak part, and thus the pur- 
pose of the consolidation would be defeated. 

What basis, then, is there for the assumption so often 
made that if strong and weak roads were combined the 
former would stay strong and the latter weak, and it 
would become unnecessary in regulating rates to take into 
consideration the needs of roads of widely different earn- 
ing capacities? Actual experience affords the best answer 
to this question, and that experience shows that within 
the last ten years the relative financial strength and 
weakness of the various large railways of the country 
have changed greatly. It therefore shows that there is 
no basis for the assumption that weak and strong railways 
can now be so consolidated as to afford any assurance 
that in ten years from now the problem presented by 
strong and weak roads will not still be presented. 

When people talk about “strong” and “weak” roads 
they refer, although they are not always conscious of it, 
to the relative financial strength of different properties. 
The financial strength of a railway depends upon numer- 
ous factors, including the density and diversity of its 
traffic, the efficiency of its management, the soundness of 
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its financial structure and the rates it is allowed to charge. 
All these things are subject to change. Most of them 
have changed on many railways within the last ten years. 
Among the most important changes within the last five 
years have been a large increase in freight business in the 
southeast and southwest, and an actual reduction in the 
centralwest and northwest. 

There are few better meastires of the financial strength 
of individual railways at any given time than the prices 
for which their stocks change hands on the stock market. 
In 1910 the maximum price of St. Paul common was $159 
and in 1915, $101. In 1907 Carl Snyder said in a book 
entitled: “American Railways as Investments” that St. 
Paul common purchased at $120 and laid away “might 
readily show a large profit to its holder, always provided 
that its earnings continued to justify the payment of its 
present dividends.” He said elsewhere: “It would be 
absurd to suppose that this extension (to the Pacific 
Coast) could seriously cripple so rich and prosperous a 
road as the St. Paul.” The St. Paul is now bankrupt 
and its common stock sells for less than $9 a share. 

In 1906 Southern Railway common sold for $42. Mr. 
Snyder in his book called it “pure water” and said: 
“With steadily rising costs of operation and proportion 
of fixed charges the stock could hardly be regarded as 
an attractive speculation” at even $16 to $20. In 1910 
the stock sold for $34 and in 1915 for $26. It is now 
selling for more than $100. A large additional invest- 
ment in the property, efficient operation and increase of 
traffic have caused this change. Under the policy of con- 
solidations now advocated the St. Paul ten years ago 
would have been given some weak system to carry while 
a strong partner would have been sought for the South- 
ern. In 1910 Great Northern preferred sold for $144 
and in 1915 for $128 while, after recent advances, it is 
now selling for about $75. In 1915 the St. Louis-San 
Francisco became bankrupt and its common stock sold 
for $8. It is now selling for almost $100. Which was 
the “strong” road ten years ago? What is their relative 
strength now? 

It is not easy to multiply examples of railways the prices 
of whose stocks have largely increased within the last ten 
or fifteen years because the general tendency of prices 
has been downward. It is, however, easy to multiply ex- 
amples of railways which were regarded as strong ten or 
fifteen years ago the prices of whose stocks have de- 
clined relatively much more than the prices of the stocks 
of some railways which were then regarded as weak. 
Ten years ago the Missouri Pacific had only common 
stock which was selling for $18. Now its common is 
selling for $38 and its preferred for $86. On the other 
hand, the preferred stock of the North Western has de- 
clined within the last ten years from $180 to $110 and 
its common stock from $135 to $68. Northern Pacific 
common within these years has declined from $118 to 
less than $70. New Haven has declined from $162 in 
1910 and $89 in 1915 to $37. Even Union Pacific com- 
mon has declined from $205 in 1910 to $141. 

The problem of so regulating rates as to enable the 
weak roads to earn enough to live without at the same 
time letting the strong roads earn too much existed fif- 
teen vears ago just as it does now. In 1910 the railways 
sought a general advance in rates, and at that time one of 
the principal arguments made against it was that it would 
enable the more prosperous railways in each territory to 
earn too much. The roads which at that time, however, 
were stigmatized as being excessively prosperous were 
to a very large extent different from those which are 
so stigmatized now. It necessarily follows that if at that 
time a plan of consolidations had been advocated for the 
purpose of combining strong and weak roads the pro- 
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posed combinations would have been in every section of 
the country widely different from those that, on the same 
principle, would be proposed now. 

How, then, can it be assumed that a series of consoli- 
dations based now upon the present earning capacities of 
the railways would be found fifteen years from now to 
have been sound. Any such assumption is wholly unwar- 
ranted. 

There are two ways in which railroad consolidations 
might theoretically be carried out. One would be by com- 
bining roads according to their present earning capacities 
largely in disregard of the reasons for the differences in 
them. The result of this would be to form some huge 
systems which would be entiely unwieldy because, on 
this theory, it would naturally be assumed it would take 
a very large strong system to carry a very large weak 
system. The other plan which might be followed is one 
which often has been followed in the past—that of com- 
bining roads to secure diversity of traffic, establish natural 
connections and through routes and maintain competition 
in service. The Union Pacific system, for example, is 
a consolidation of this kind, as well as one of weak and 
strong lines. The Union Pacific proper in 1923 earned 
a net return of 7 per cent on its property investment, but 
it largely owes its earning capacity to traffic exchanged 
with its subsidiaries which earn relatively so much less than 
the Union Pacific itself that the average return for the 
whole system in 1923 was 4.70 per cent. The proposed 
Van Sweringen consolidation is one of the right kind 
because it would combine several properties, none of 
which is very large, and some of which are weak and 
some strong, into a large system with diversified traffic 
which would reach numerous large markets. Consolida- 
tions which should unite railways merely because at the 
present time they have widely different earning capacities 
would disregard most of the important factors necessary 
to the creation of sound properties which could be effi- 
ciently managed and developed. 

One factor which most of the extreme advocates of 
consolidations refuse to recognize, because it is the very 
fact they are trying to evade, is that the weakness of 
many existing railways, large and small, is due mainly 
to the way in which their rates have been regulated, and 
that no number of consolidations would make them pros- 
perous without changes in the regulation of their rates. 
This is true, of most of the railways of western terri- 
tory. It is also true that the condition of many roads 
is due partly to inadequate traffic, and consolidations 
would not increase their traffic. Ten years ago almost 
every railway in the southwest was a weak road and al- 
most every railroad in the northwest was a strong road. 
All the roads in the southwest are now stronger than for- 
merly while every system in the northwest is a weak one, 
the change being largely due to increases within recent 
years in traffic in the southwest and reductions of traffic 
in the northwest. Consolidation would not have solved 
the rroblem presented in the southwest ten years ago and 
would not solve the problem presented in the northwest 
now. No number or kind of consolidations involving the 
northwestern roads could solve the problem they now pre- 
sent without an increase in traffic or an advance in rates 
or both. 

When the Transportation Act was drafted its authors 
recognized what was necessary to solve the railroad prob- 
lem, They directed that under the plan of consolidation 
drafted by the Interstate Commerce Commission “com- 
petition shall be preserved as fully as possible and 
wherever practicable the existing routes and channels of 
trade and commerce shall be maintained.” They added: 
“Subject to the foregoing requirements the several sys- 
tems shall be so arranged that the cost of transportation 
as between competitive systems and as related to the values 
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of the properties through which the service is rendered 
shall be the same, as far as practicable, so that these sys- 
tems can employ uniform rates in the movement of com- 
petitive traffic and under efficient management earn sub- 
stantially the same rate of return on the value of their 
respective properties.” They then required the rates of 
each group of railways to be so made as to enable them 
to earn a fair return upon the aggregate value of their 
properties. They did not contemplate that consolidations 
should be formed regardless of traffic conditions or chan- 
nels of trade or commerce, nor as a substitute for the fix- 
ing of rates which would enable the railways of each ter- 
ritoriai group to earn a fair return upon the aggregate 
value of their property. 

The fundamental vice of most of the propaganda for 
consolidations is that it contemplates consolidations that 
would disregard economic conditions and the essentials of 
efficient railroad management, and actually offers such 
consolidations as a substitute, rather than as a basis, for 
fair and just regulation of rates and net returns. This is 
the main reason why the propagandists find occasion for 
complaint that their schemes for wholesale consolidations 
do not seem to receive a warm reception from railway 
executives. Consolidations made merely to tie up weak 
and strong roads would create a lot of economic abnor- 
malities and absurdities that would prevent any real solu- 
tion of the railroad problem. 


Help from the Universities 


HE foremen and supervisors on most of the railroads 

have been very much neglected from the standpoint 
of assisting them in developing executive and leadership 
ability. The responsibility for this rests primarily with 
the management. Men who have been selected from the 
ranks for promotion have been chosen because of their 
ability as craftsmen and because they gave promise of 
possessing executive ability. Unfortunately little atten- 
tion has been given to following them up and coaching 
them in the best methods of dealing with their subordi- 
nates; except in a very few cases no attempt has been 
made to keep them posted on the material which has been 
so steadily and rapidly developed in recent years along the 
lines of foremanship training. 

Nothing can be more destructive to the morale in an 
organization than a foreman or supervisor who, with the 
very best intentions, may cause friction, due to the lack 
of tact and the understanding of some of the most simple 
principles of the art of leadership. Help in the under- 
standing of these principles is available in several forms, 
as was indicated in the survey of the methods used in the 
mechanical department for training foremen in leadership 
made by the Railway Mechanical Engineer and reported 
in its June issue. A most promising source, particularly 
in industrial states, is the extension courses which have 
been promoted in recent years by many of the state uni- 
versities. The purpose of these is to give practical and 
intensive courses to representatives of the more important 
interests throughout the state, periodically sending an 
instructor to meet with a group wherever a sufficient num- 
ber of students enroll in a course to justify so doing. 
Reference to the foremanship training course promoted 
by the Engineering Extension Department of State Col- 
lege, Pa., as used by the mechanical department foremen 
of the Lehigh Valley, was made in the Railway Age 
of May 16, 1925, in the article entitled, “Co-operation— 
A Constructive Force.” 

We have received an outline of a course which was 
given to the foremen of the various industries at Battle 
Creek, Mich. (Grand Trunk Western shops at that point) 
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last year by the Department of Industrial Education of 
the University of Michigan. Reference to the State Col- 
lege course before a forum at the Railroad Y. M. C. A. 
Summer School at Blue Ridge, N. C., developed the in- 
formation that two of the Railroad Y. M. C. A. secretaries 
were negotiating with state institutions to assist them in 
putting on foremanship training courses next winter for 
the officers and foremen at their respective points. One 
of these was in Georgia and the other in New Hampshire. 
The state universities would therefore appear to be a 
promising field for material and help in bringing the very 
best and latest information on the art of leadership to the 
officers and foremen of the railroads and industries. Why 
not check up and see just what your state university is 
prepared to do in this respect? 


The Purpose of Railroad Shops 


‘HIE adequate development of railroad shop facilities 
is one of the most perplexing and unsatistactory 
problems with which the executive has to deal. He 
is deeply interested in locomotives and cars because 
these are the primary tools with which transportation 1s 
produced. The connection between shops and transporta- 
tion, however, is much less direct and is seldom clearly 
evident to the executive when he is required to pass on 
the budget of the mechanical department for new machine 
tools and other facilities needed to bring its plant up to 
what it considers a desirable standard of capacity and 
efficiency. 

During the last few years there has been a 
growing appreciation among railroad officers of a need 
for greater utilization of locomotives and cars, which 
can be measured in an increased average mileage per day 
in the case of the locomotive and an increase in the miles 
and ton-miles per day in the case of the freight car. A 
realization of the importance of more intensive use of 
equipment is but one step from a realization of the great 
need for more and better shop facilities. One of the 
largest sources of idle time of locomotives and cars can 
be traced to the lack of adequate shop facilities, which 
keeps equipment out of service awaiting repairs much 
longer than is inherently necessary for the performance 
of the required maintenance work. 

Too frequently in the development of the budget for 
mechanical department facilities the greater stress 1s 
placed on the ability of the proposed new facilities to 
effect a saving in the unit cost of the detail operations 
they are expected to perform. While these savings may 
be amply large to justify the purchase of new machine 
tools or other shop and engine terminal facilities, none 
of them, taken individually, or indeed all of them on a 
single year’s budget, are likely to have an effect which 
can be found in the operating ratio. There are prob- 
ably few cases, however, where the facilities required 
by the mechanical department cannot be shown to offer 
great possibilities in improving the utilization of the 
equipment. Js this not, then, an important fact which 
should be brought out for the executive’s attention in 
requesting authority for the purchase of mechanical 
department facilities? Indeed, if the facilities which it 
is proposed to purchase cannot be justified on this 
ground, is it not possible that others which will stand 
this test, as well as that of decreased cost of the detail 
operations, are much more needed? The real purpose 
of the equipment department is to furnish adequate and 
economical car and locomotive service and not primarily 
to effect incidental savings in this or that detail operation. 
To keep this in mind and place it constantly before the 
executive will lead to a more intelligent consideration of 
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the needs of the equipment department than is often 
given them and, in the end, will hasten the attainment of 
the incidental savings mentioned above. 


The Increasing Use of Reservoirs 


N indication of the constant tendency towards more 

permanent construction on the part of the rail- 
roads is afforded by the number of reservoirs which are 
being built to provide adequate quantities of water for 
locomotive use. Water is, of course, essential for the 
operation of the steam locomotive. To meet this neces- 
sity water stations have been provided at intervals of 
15 to 25 miles. On lines with only a few trains a day 
the developmen: of an adequate supply of water is not 
usually a complicated problem for the requirements are 
not sufficiently large to tax the average well or stream. 
As the traffic increases, however, it becomes necessary 
to provide more copious supplies and also to take greater 
precautions against the failure of those supplies, for no 
condition interferes more with operation and adds more 
quickly to its expense than hauling water. 

The hauling of water is by no means a problem of 
recent origin for at one time 43 per cent of the tonnage 
hauled on certain divisions of the Santa Fe in Arizona 
and New Mexico consisted of water which was used by 
locomotives in hauling only slightly greater tonnage of 
revenue traffic. In certain areas in the central west, as 
in southern Illinois, water shortages are frequent re- 
curring experiences. Of late years, however, these condi- 
tions are rapidly being eliminated by the development of 
facilities of a character and magnitude sufficient to over- 
come these shortages. This relief has been secured 
largely through the construction of reservoirs with suffi- 
cient impounding capacity to carry the road through the 
most prolonged dry season that may reasonably be ex- 
pected with a reasonable margin of safety. The effect 
of such facilities is reflected in a striking manner in op- 
erating expenses. As an illustration, one large western 
road had contended with a water shortage at its largest 
terminal for years, which shortage became so acute that 
a water train was maintained constantly for months at a 
time hauling water from a river 40 miles distant during 
severe winter as well as summer weather. The construc- 
tion of a reservoir of a capacity sufficient to store a two 
years’ supply afforded relief at this point. In another 
instance, another western road which had spent large sums 
for the transportation of water at a number of stations 
in an area of annual recurring drought has so improved 
its facilities by the construction of reservoirs that it has 
not only relieved itself of concern from this source but 
has actually increasd its revenues considerably by the sale 
of water to other railroads and to other industries on 
its lines with the result that these industries have been 
enabled to continue operations and provide traffic for the 
railroad at times when in earlier years they have been 
forced to close down, throwing thousands of men out of 
work and creating stagnation in the entire area. 

In addition to relieving themselves of worry regarding 
the adequacy of their supplies, those roads which are 
building reservoirs are in most cases improving the qual- 
ity of their waters and in many instances eliminating the 
necessity for treatment with its consequent expense for 
facilities and for operation. Marked as these improve- 
ments have been, there are still points where the in- 
creased demanis for water are taxing the facilities be- 
vond the point of economy and of safety. An adequate 
supply of water is so essential that the constant study of 
conditions with a view to their improvement warrants 
serious consideration. 

















































































New Books 


Cases and Selections. Edited by Eliot Jones and Homer 
B. Vanderblue. 882 pages including appendices and index. 
Size 6 in. by 9 in. Illustrated. Bound in cloth. Published 
by Macmillan Company, New York. 


Railroads 


Eliot Jones is professor of economics at Stanford Uni- 
versity and author of “Principles of Railway Transporta- 
tion.” Homer B. Vanderblue is professor of business 
economics at Harvard University and author, with Ken- 
neth F, Burgess of “Railroads: Rates—Service—Man- 
agement.” Professor Vanderblue will also be remembered 
as the author of various articles which have appeared in 
the Radway Age from time to time on the subject of rail- 
road traffic and the business cycle. The two books of 
which they are noted as being the authors are among the 
two leading books at present available on the subject of 
railroad economics, and both received extended and favor- 
able reviews in the columns of the Railway Age at the 
time of their publication. 

“Railroads: Cases and Selections” has been prepared 
by its two editors to accompany and supplement the two 
previous books and frequent cross references to the books 
appear in the footnotes of the present volume. The editors 
state their belief, however, that the selections are of such 
a nature that they can be used to advantage with other 
textbooks or independently in college courses where the 
lecture method is used. 

The editors state the purpose of the book on cases and 
selections to be as follows: 

“The greater portion of the volume consists of decisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the Railroad Labor Board and 
the Supreme Court of the United States. Significant historical 
and critical discussions are also included where the case material 
seems to require supplementing, or where, from the nature of the 
subject-matter discussed, no satisfactory case material exists. 
But the book is primarily a collection of cases which aims, by pro- 
viding a carefully selected body of supplementary material, to give 
concreteness to the principles developed in the more general works 
on railroad transportation, and to stimulate the student in his 
thinking, Experience with a portion of these materials, when 
published in preliminary form for the use of the class in railroad 
transpertation at Northwestern University, demonstrated their use- 
fulness in this regard.” 

There can be no question but that Professors Jones and 
Vanderblue have performed a service of great value to the 
science of railway economics by assisting in the study 
thereof in the compilation of this book. It is impossible 
to keep pace with the rapid changes of railway regulation 
without careful study and frequent reference to leading 
decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Labor Board and to the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
which last in instances of special importance constitute 
the final authority. The difficulty is that these decisions 
and cases are contained in so many imposing volumes not 
readily accessible except in the law library or on the shelves 
of the attorneys’ offices. Professors Jones and Vanderblue 
have selected important cases from an enormous amount 
of material, and by careful arrangement and indexing 
have made them readily available to anyone. The book 
is divided in seven parts, Part I dealing with the develop- 
ment of the railroad net. The other parts are as follows: 
Part II, Rates; Part III, Service; Part IV, Finance ; Part 
V, Combination; Part VI, Labor, and Part VII, Conflict 
of State and Nation. 

Part I consists of a selection of three chapters from as 
many books describing the expansion of the country’s 
railway system. In the other parts of the book will be 
found the important cases or decisions dealing with the 
subjects mentioned, supplemented where case material is 
not readily suitable or available, by material in the form 
of articles in various publications or by chapters from 
leading authoritative books. 
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Books and Articles of 
Special Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, Bureau of Roilway 
Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Catalogo Generale (1861-1923), compiled in office of 
Minister of Finance, Italian Government. Government 
publications issued by or with approval of Italian Govern- 
ment listed and described, those relating to railroads be- 
ing on pp. 554-612. 668 p. Published by Libreria dello 
Stato, Rome, Italy. 

The Flying Scotsman. Illustrated history of the 
“world’s oldest and most famous express” between Lon- 
don and Aberdeen, inaugurated June 1862. 129 p. Pub- 
lished by London & North Eastern Railway, London, 
Eng. 1 s. 

Locating the Iron Trail, by Edward Gillette. Personal 
adventures during construction of western and Alaskan 
railroads. 172 p. Pub. by Christopher Publishing House, 
Boston, Mass. $2. 

Railway Centenary Supplement to the Locomotive, Rail- 
way Carriage and Wagon Review. Primarily a history 
of British locomotive development, profusely illustrated. 
124 p. Pub. by Locomotive, Railway Carriage and Wagon 
Review, London, Eng. 3 s. 6 d. 

The Romance of the Canadian Pacific Railway, by R. 
G. McBeth. 264 p. Pub. by Ryerson Press, Toronto, Can- 
ada. $2.50. 

Statistics of Common Carriers. Preliminary Abstract 
for the year ended December 31, 1924, compiled by Bu- 
reau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 27 p. 
Pub. by Government Print. Off., Washington, D. C. 10 
cents. 

Periodical Articles 


The Boston & Maine Railroad, by T: A. Joyce, 11th of 
a series of railroad histories. Shipper & Carrier, August 
1925, p. 4-13, 52. 

Low Railway Traffic and Prosperity in the Northwest, 
by Charles W. Foss. Annalist, August 7, 1925, p. 150, 175. 

New Aerial Age Revolutionizing World's Economic 
Structure, by Barnard. Article I outlines European air 
services, cost, competition with railroads, etc. Article II 
presents prospects for development in U. S. Magazine of 
Wall Street, August 1, 1925, p. 616-619, 673-674; Aug- 
ust 15, 1925, p. 718-721, 759-760. 

Railroad Consolidation, by A. H. Ulm. 
summarizing a number of points of view. 
August 17, 1925, p. 5. 

England on the Posters. Illustrating 8 posters issued 
by British railroads, of which one “Relaying the Perma- 
nent Way” depicts a railway subject. My Magazine. 
July, 1925, p. 575-577. 

Railroad Consolidation the Trend to Date, by A. H. 
Ulm. Article 2. Barron’s, Aug. 10, 1925, p. 5. 

Saving the Motorist from Himself, by H. W. Slauson. 
Grade crossing protection and improvement of motor 
cars. Scientific American, Aug., 1925, p. 77-79. 

War Among the Railroads, by H. G. Andrews. One 
view of consolidation. Nation, Aug. 12, 1925, p. 184- 
186. 


Final article 
Barron’s, 


By THE RECONSTRUCTION of its storage facilities and the rear- 
rangement of stocks at DeQuincy, La., the Gulf Coast Line’s stores 
department has reduced the required inventory time from 15 to 4 
days, has gained more than 1,250 sq. ft. of floor space in the same 
building, and has removed a large amount of material from ex- 
posure to weather to protection within the building. 
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Letters to the Editor 

















[The RatLway AcE welcomes letters from its readers and 
esbecially those containing constructive suggestions for tm- 
provements in the railway field. Short letters—about 250 
words—are particularly appreciated. The editors do not 
hold themselves responsible for facts or opinions expressed. 


Traffic Management Courses 
in Colleges 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
To THE EpITor: 

I have read with a good deal of interest the articles 
and communications which have been appearing recently 
in the Railway Age on the subject of college men and 
the railroads. I was particularly interested in the letter 
of C. R. Upham in the issue of August 1, page 215, 
in which he made a plea for traffic management courses 
in the colleges. 

I thought that it might interest your readers to know 
that such a course has been given for some years in the 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The course is known as “Raii- 
road and Industrial Traffic Management,” and involves 
a study of the traffic, services, shipping regulations, 
charges and rate structures of railroads and the work 
of railroad and industrial traffic management. Part of 
the work of this course involves the actual handling of 
problems and the use of the Consolidated Freight Classi- 
fication and various class and commodity tariffs. This 
course is given both in the day and evening school, and 
is but one of several courses on transportation subjects 
which are offered. 

Joun H. Frepericx, 


Instructor in Commerce and Transportation 
University of Pennsylvania 


College Diploma Not Necessary 
for Success 


Los ANGELES, CAL. 
To THE EpitTor: 

The article in the Railway Age of May 16 by Vice- 
President Begien of the Chesapeake & Ohio, entitled “The 
Kind of College Men the Railroads Need,” is the most 
complete answer that I have seen to the question that has 
been raised by college men and college professors as to 
whether the railroads want college men or college men 
want the railroads. 

I have not known of objections being expressed to the 
employment of college men. The difficulty has been in 
fitting them into the organization at salaries comparable 
with their age and lack of experience. The man who has 
completed a college course is usually too far advanced in 
years to fill an apprentice position, even though he could be 
induced to accept one. The average railroad man begins 
his work very young and at the age that the college man 
graduates he is so well advanced in knowledge of the 
work that he cannot be displaced in the line of promotion 
merely because the new employee holds a diploma. 

The impression gained from a reading of the articles 
on the subject from time to time is, that the railroad man 
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without a college diploma is distinctly inferior in the 
value of his service to the railroad company. It has been 
my observation that the really ambitious employee who is 
forced to become a breadwinner after leaving high school 
finds the opportunity to supplement his lack of education 
at a night school or by a correspondence course; when he 
succeeds to the higher positions he will have acquired 
through outside study, a fairly rounded out education. 
L. B. JoNngs, 


Auditor, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


More on Cutting Off 
Locomotives to Take Water 


CuMBERLAND, Mp. 
To THE EpiTor: 

Discussion in your paper regarding cutting locomotives 
off at coal and water stops is interesting in that it offers 
one more instance of the tenacity with which some railway 
officers cling to precedent. Long after the necessity for 
detaching locomotives has passed, one still sees the prac- 
tice engaged in on most roads. Comparatively little skill 
is required to spot a train at a water plug, for this can 
be accomplished with the locomotive brake. I believe the 
engineer should be permitted to use his own judgment as 
to when and where to “cut-off”, he being held to strict 
account for any rough handling as in any other instance. 

We once had a plug located on a descending grade, and 
it was standard practice to roll into this point and at 
just the proper time to “smash her on”. Usually the stop 
was about one car length short. In the second attempt 
about the time the brakes were set the slack would run 
in and the stop be made about one car length beyond the 
plug. 

No engine brake was available in those days and 
the front brakeman was then informed in terms that were 
lucid and profane just what a serious mistake he had made 
in assuming that he could perform the duties of a brake- 
man. 

He was advised to go back to the farm and stay 
there. Water was secured at the next plug or, if neces- 
sary, the engine was braught back through the siding. 

One dark night, anticipating the usual performance at 
this point, I (being the brakeman) was all set, and when 
the first stop was made and before the engineman had 
time to release, I deftly.“cut him off”. No reflection on 
the engineman’s ability was intended, but I have never 
seen a man whose feelings were injured so keenly. The 
“bawling out” that I was endeavoring to evade was 
promptly administered. . But we did take water at Sand 
Patch that night. 

Perhaps something like the above is in the minds of 
those who enforce the “cut off” rule. 

FREIGHT CoNDUCTOR. 


Speed Control to 
Prevent Train Stops 


New York. 
To THE EpitTor: 


I was impressed with your editorial on “The Effect of 
Train Control on Train Operation,” published in the 
Railway Age of July 18. I agree that the observation of 
the effect of train control on train operation is an impor- 
tant duty of railway officers, particularly at this time when 
so many railroads are making initial installations. 
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The effect of train control on train operation may be 
determined, even where train control has not yet been 
installed. To this end an investigation might well be 
made at an early date by the officers of all railroads to 
determine the number of unproductive stops on the re- 
spective divisions due to train stops at automatic block 
signals, so that they may be in a position to consider 
properly the elimination of this economic loss with some 
knowledge of the facts. Investigation shows that the 
number of such unproductive stops on a line of fairly 
dense traffic is surprisingly great. A careful check cover- 
ing a period of one month with proper supervision such 
as to ascertain that all such stops are reported will be 
astonishing in its results. 

In the light of the benefits of automatic train control 
it is evidently wasteful and, as shown by the records, is 
at times unsafe to stop trains at stop-and-proceed signals 
to instruct them to proceed, and then remove all speed 
restrictions, except such as are prescribed by rule. 

\ safety valve is placed on a steam boiler to confine 
the pressure within safe limits when danger impends. 
\s compared with this and other non-productive safety 
devices, automatic train control has additional advan- 
tages. It not only confines the speed within safe limits 
when danger impends but it prevents that economic loss 
due to unproductive stops and makes for more systematic 
and efficient operation in the spacing of trains by restrict- 
ing their speed rather than by stopping them. The 
elimination of unproductive train stops constitutes a 
source of revenue that should be taken into account. 
Obviously this cannot be successfully accomplished by an 
automatic stop without speed control. 

In my opinion it will never be safe to permit trains to 
pass stop signals without stopping, except where speed 
limits are enforced by automatic speed control or in the 
case of heavy tonnage trains on ascending grades where 
a natural speed control prevails. To permit trains to pass 
such signals under speed restrictions prescribed by rule 
alone would be comparable to removing the safety valve 
from the boiler and leaving it to the judgment of the 
engineman to maintain the pressure within safe limits. 
Safety requires that the train shall be under the control 
of the engineman but within the limits of safe operation. 
Safety with such a degree of flexibility as to secure 
capacity, efficiency and economy makes speed control a 
necessity. 

J. Beaumont, 


Vice-President & Sales Manager, Regan Safety Devices Co., Inc. 


Both College and 
Non-College Men Needed 


CHICcaGo. 

To THE EDITOR 

Letters and articles on the subject of the college bred 
man in railroading have represented unusually different 
points of view. Their divergence is such that one is 
tempted to assume that they are the result of class con- 
sciousness rather than impartial reasoning. The facts 
apparent to an outsider are that the railroads are in need 
of the man graduated from the school of practical railroad 
life as well as the man graduated from a college. It is 
difficult for an outsider to understand why it is that the 
average college man is accused of not having a greater 
respect for the adequacy of a practical man’s efforts, 
whereas the practical man is accused of not being tolerant 
enough of the technical disposition of the college bred 


man. 
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Are there really such extreme types in existence; 
namely, the man who thinks that his having gone through 
college makes any non-college man relatively unfit, and 
the practical man who refuses to believe that anybody with 
a coat or white collar can fill a useful place in the railroad 
world ? 

It is rather pertinent to this discussion that many prac- 
tical railroad men have taken pride in sending their sons 
to college, but that they have very infrequently given their 
boys a college education and later on induced them to take 
up their own life work, namely, railroading. Is this fact 
an indication of a lack of genuine enthusiasm on the part 
of the practical railroad man for his life work? 

To an outsider railroading is a fascinating business. 
No doubt disappointments are encountered in a railroad 
career, the same as with any other career, both from a 
financial point of view as well as from a point of view of 
personal comfort. But, if a college education serves any 
one good purpose, it is that it brings, together with sophis- 
tication and a change of inclination as well as habits, a 
certain idealistic outlook upon life which is apt to add to 
the enjoyment of a man’s profession and make him, there- 
fore, more loyal to it. Also, the boy who early in life 
receives a distinct and favorable impression from the life 
work of his father, gets an advantage which can be capital- 
ized in the later struggle for advancement, and when that 
advantage is emphasized by a higher education, with its 
general broadening effects, the result can be nothing but 
favorable. 

Of course, a college education is to be regarded as a 
tool which some of us happen to acquire, whereas others 
have to make the best of their opportunities without it. 
Again, some of us use this tool to better advantage than 
others. It is fallacious to distinguish between men on 
the basis of their having gone through a college or not. It 
is more correct to distinguish between a man who can 
make the proper use of a college education after he 
acquired it, and the man who cannot make use of a college 
education because he has not acquired it. 

The natural education for a strongly subjective railroad 
personality is a lifetime specialization in practical railroad- 
ing, whereas the logical road to objective thinking leads 
through a college. The railroads need good men of both 
types, and these should learn to co-operate for the best 
interest of the company that they serve. Mr. Kruttschnitt, 
chairman of the board of the Southern Pacific, recently 
gave us an insight into the manifold duties of a railroad 
executive in a very able address and the impression must 
he gained therefrom that the ever-growing complexity of 
railroad problems more and more demands great analy- 
tical power on the part of those who lead the destinies of 
our railroads and their various departments. 

It is, then, not so important for the railroads to decide 
whether they should employ college men or non-college 
men, as it is for them to make sure that they have 
sufficient material of both fundamental kinds—the man 
with resourcefulness in human affairs, gained from a 
practical acquaintance with the problems involved, the 
man with the dominant personality and the subjective 
point of view; and the man who is trained to think object- 
ively, who has the power of analysis, a seeker of exact 
facts. 

It is also important to so arrange the organization, and 
the relation of the two types to each other, that neither one 
loses his identity because both can do very useful work. 
It is probably the man who can ultimately combine within 
himself the two fundamental qualifications outlined above, 
that is going to rise to the highest positions in the rail- 
road world. 

ANALYST. 
































rhe West Palm Beach Station of the Florida Western & Northern 





Building a Railroad in Record Time 


Completion of Florida, Western & Northern gives Florida 
a new cross-state line of 204 miles 


NE of the most unusual as well as one of the 

largest projects in the way of construction of 

new railway lines in recent years has been the 
building of the Florida, Western & Northern across the 
state of Florida. This new line is 204 miles long and 
was built and put into operation in approximately nine 
months’ time. The grades and alinement, the track and 
other structures are all in accord with the best modern 
railway practice. It opens up a new territory for devel- 
opment in Florida, and in addition to providing a short 
route across the state from Tampa on the west coast to 
West Palm Beach, on the east coast permits the Seaboard 
Air Line which is operating the line, to give through 
service between southern Florida and the northern states. 


The Florida, Western & Northern extends from Cole- 
man on the main line of the Seaboard Air Line between 
Jacksonville and Tampa, to West Palm Beach. At West 
Lake Wales, connection was made with an existing line 
of the Seaboard over which Tampa-West Palm Beach 
trains are operated. The alinement is 95 per cent tangent, 
there being less than 30 curves on the entire line. The 
maximum curvature is two degrees, and the maximum 
grade 0.3 per cent. A number of long tangents were 
secured, of which the following are the longest: West 
Palm Beach to Okeechobee, 57.6 miles, Okeechobee to 
Sebring, 37 miles and Polk City to Coleman, 41 miles. 

One of the interesting features of the line is evidenced 
in its structures. A type of Spanish architecture was 

















Track Laying Machines Were Used in Order to Get Down a Large Amount of Rail W’thin a Short Period 
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adopted for all buildings on the road, from passenger 
stations to section houses. No two stations have been 
treated alike, each one being designed to harmonize with 
the location and town where it was to be situated. In gen- 
eral, the buildings were erected with stucco walls and red 
tile roofs and were attractively finished, both on the ex- 
terior and the interior. 

Leaving Coleman, the line passes through the live oak 
hammock lands of Sumter County, a section well-known 
for its early truck garden products, for a distance of 16 














Drag Line Scrapers Were Used Extensively 


miles. From this point to Polk City, a distance of 30 
miles, the country is practically level, but interspersed 
with numerous ponds and cypress bays. At mile post 22, 
Carter’s Island, a large sand hill over 40 ft. high and 
containing about a thousand acres was bisected. The 
material obtained from this island proved to be of con- 
siderable value, as it provided the material for embank- 
ments for about 10 miles in either direction. At mile 
post 33, the so-called Withlacoochee river was crossed. 














Where the Larger Machines Were Concerned, the Crews 
Were Housed and Fed in a Structure Built on 
the Machine Itself 


In reality, this is a swamp filled with a fine grade of 
cypress and about a mile wide at the point of crossing. 
From Polk City to Arbuckle Creek, the famous “Ridge” 
section of Florida is traversed. This section contains 
thousands of acres of heavily producing citrus groves, 
the towns of Winter Haven and Frostproof in this sec- 
tion, for instance, being said to be the heaviest shippers of 
citrus fruits of any within the state. The elevation of this 
section is from 300 to 370 ft. above sea level, and the 
highest within the state, the land sloping down to the 
east and the west. 
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From Arbuckle Creek to Okeechobee, about 35 miles, 
the’ line passes through an extensive area of prairie lands, 
passing Istokpoga Lake, the second largest in the state, 
on its eastern shore and crossing the Kissimmee river with 
its mile and one-half wide basin at mile post 128. From 
Okeechobee to West Palm Beach, the line passes through 
a low land, timbered with long leaf and Cuban pine. The 
land has a good marl sub-soil, and with proper drainage 
is said to be very productive. At mile post 171, the St. 
Lucie drainage canal is crossed. This canal is over 200 
ft. wide at its base and provides the principal drainage 
from Okeechobee Lake to the ocean. Counting its termi- 
nals, the Florida, Western & Northern serves directly 19 
existing towns or cities. In connection with this section, 
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Map Showing Relation of New Road to the Seaboard 
Air Line 


the Seaboard Air Line has purchased 160,000 acres of 
land adjacent to the canal, which it expects to make avail- 
able for farms, the development being handled by that 
road’s industrial department. 

The Florida, Western & Northern was surveyed, organ- 
ized and built by the Jefferson Construction Company of 
Charleston, S. C., a concern headed by W. R. Bonsal and 
used by him as a vehicle in the construction of numerous 
small railroads in the Carolinas. Starting in October, 
1923, this company put three parties of locating engi- 
neers in the field, and by the first of 1924, offices of the 
company were established at West Palm Beach. On Jan- 
uary 18, 1924, application was made to the state for a 
charter, which was granted on April 30. Application was 
also made to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
a certificate of public convenience and necessity. Owing 
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to objections made by other railroads, the permit was not 
granted until August 13, 1924. In the meantime, much 
preliminary work was carried on, including the organiza- 
tion of the forces to be used, the equipment, materials, etc. 
A small amount of grading was started as early as March 
but it was not until the I. C. C. had issued the certificate 
that the work was really pushed. In about six months, 
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Out on the prairie where the land was fairly firm and 
level and filling not in excess of three feet, a Russell 
grader with a 12-ft. blade, pulled by a 10-ton Holt trac- 
tor, was employed, the grubbing being first done with a 
Webb plow. An average of one mile per week was 
maintained with this method. In the prairie, west of the 
Kissimmee river, about 15 miles of grading was done with 

















A Section of the Freight House at West Palm Beach 


or, to be exact, on January 25, 1925, the entire line was 
opened for operation and the first through train from 
New York to West Palm Beach passed over it. 

In order to complete the line in the short time that was 
desired, it was necessary to utilize mechanical equipment 
wherever it was possible and practicable. Much of this 
equipment was worked 24 hours a day, and this was par- 
ticularly true of the rail laying where averages of two 


a large Buckeye ditcher. This machine housed the crew 
as well as the machinery, and was a self-contained unit. 
It averaged about a mile per week of finished grade. In 
the less accessible country, of which there were many 
miles, containing ponds, low mucky places, cypress bays, 
etc., gasoline operated tractor drag lines were used as the 
only practical means of doing the work. About 25 of 
these machines of Bucyrus, Pawlings & Harnischfeger, 
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All of the Buildings on the Line Are of a Spanish Type of Architecture 


miles of track laid each 24 hours were regularly accom- 
plished. The grading was handled in a variety of ways. 
In some sections, the work was contracted out to negro 
labor on a basis peculiar to the south. Given a shovel, a 
wheel barrow and a board to run it on, provided with 
rations and assigned to one or more “Stations” the south- 
ern darky would build a hut and live, eat and sleep on 
the job, working in the cool hours of the day and on 
moonlight nights until the contract was completed. Much 
of the grading was done in this way. 


Northwest and Marion makes were used, many being run 
almost continuously during the course of the work. 

In the ridge country between West Frost Proof and 
Arbuckle Creek, a distance of 27 miles, the topography is 
broken by high sand ridges and low, swampy ground. 
Through here the cutting and filling was from 25 to 30 
ft., and for the grading, regulation Marion and Bucyrus 
60-ton steam shovels were employed in conjunction with 
6 and 12-yd. Western side dump cars and locomotives. 
Western wheel scraper outfits and drag lines were also 
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used for preparing the way for the dump tracks of the 
steam shovels. 

In the live oak flats between Center Hill and Carters 
Island, numerous ponds were encountered, whose depths 
were from six to eight feet, with solid rock bottoms, the 
adjacent high ground having outcroppings of the same 
hard rock to within one foot of the surface. Wagons and 
teams were employed here, the wagons being loaded by 
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with the same type draw and the same clearance. At the 
St. Lucie there is, in addition, a deck girder span on each 
approach to the draw. All of the trestles are of the bal- 
lasted deck type, consisting of five-pile bents, spaced 12 
ft. 6 in. center to center. All of the piling with the ex- 
ception of the tresles at Kissimmee river and Arbuckle 
creek were treated with 16 lb. of creosote oil per lin. ft. 
of piling. The Kissimmee and Arbuckle structures con- 
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The Crossing of the Kissimmee River Required About 300 Feet of Trestle Work 


hand labor and the material transported to the fills and 
whipped into place on a wide base rising just above the 
water level. Afterwards, track was laid over the low 
fills, material hauled in by train, and the track jacked to 
finished grade. This was the most expensive work on 
the entire line. 

In the construction of this railroad few streams were 
crossed. The crossing of a part of Lake Tulaine in 


tained native, heart pine piling. All of the superstructure 
was of creosoted timbers. In all embankments over 6 
ft. in height, Massey concrete culvert pipe was used to 
secure proper drainage. Owing to the many miles of 
practically level country through which the line was con- 
structed and the numerous ponds to be crossed, it was 
necessary to employ many hundreds of feet of equalizers, 
for which purpose Armco metal culvert pipe was used. 

















A Swing Span Bridge Across the St. Lucie Canal 


\von Park, with a 1,200-ft. trestle, of Arbuckle Creek 
with a 1,000-ft. trestle, and of Kissimmee river valley 
with a 3,200-ft. trestle, comprised over 50 per cent of the 
total length of trestle work on the entire line. There are 
only two draw bridges on the route, those being at the 
Kissimmee river, with a swing span of 50-ft. clear open- 
ing on either side of the center pier, and at St. Lucie canal, 





The track structure consisted of 100-Ib., A. R. E. A. 
section rail laid on untreated heart pine and cypress ties 
with Bonzano joints. As the grade was largely of Florida 
white sand, no other form of ballast was used, as this 
material has been found to serve excellently for ballast- 
ing purposes. In order to hold the fills and cuts from 
sliding or washing out, the sides will be sodded with 
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Bermuda ‘grass, which, when matted, as it does very 
quickly, will provide a permanent grade within a short 
time. It is also planned to allow the Bermuda grass to 
grow across the track, and sod the spaces between the 
ties. 

This will not be done, however, until the embank- 
meuts have taken their permanent position and the track 
has been put up to its final grade and alinement. It is 
stated that track put up in this way will stay in good line 
and surface for long periods with but little or no 
attention. 

Track laying was started from five different points, 
i.e., from Coleman, West Lake Wales, Sebring, Okeecho- 
bee and West Palm Beach, and in four of these opera- 
tions track laying machines were used. Three of these 
machines were built by the Clyde Iron Works, and the 
fourth was a Robert tracklayer. As is usually the case, 
the actual laying of the track created a great deal of 
rivalry between the different gangs. Along toward the 
latter part of the work, the enthusiasm and interest of the 
men culminated in some record work, one gang under 
Superintendent of Construction P. B. Luke, laying 8,300 
ft. of track in one work day, following which another 
gang under Superintendent of Construction Basil Scotts, 
laid 8,317 ft. 

The buildings, as stated in the introduction, are ail of 
Spanish architecture, most of the smaller ones bemg of 
frame construction with stuccoed exteriors. In adapting 
the type of buildings to the semi-tropical atmosphere of 
the country, and by following the plan through to its 
logical conclusion, the Florida, Western & Northern has 
made its line exceedingly attractive to its present and 
prospective patrons. While local material was used in 
most of the work, it is interesting to note that the water 
tanks on the line are all of California redwood from the 
Pacific Tank & Pipe Company, and that the material was 
delivered in Florida at less cost than native cypress. All 
tanks are of 65,000 gal. capacity. 

On January 11, 1925, the track was opened for opera- 
tion between Coleman and Sebring, a distance of 102 
miles, and on January 25, the entire line from Coleman 
to West Palm Beach was opened for operation, and four 
special trains, under the direction of S. Davies Warfield, 
president of the Seaboard Air Line, and containing guests 
of that road and the Florida, Western & Northern were 
operated over the line to West Palm Beach. This in- 
augurated the daily passenger service which has since 
been maintained. 

The Florida, Western & Northern was located, planned 
and constructed by the Jefferson Construction Company 
under the direct supervision of W. R. Bonsal, president, 
and Fleming Ramsaur, chief engineer, to whom the Rail- 
way Age is indebted for the information contained in 
this article. The photographs were furnished by the De- 
velopment Department of the Seaboard Air Line. About 
20 different contractors participated in the building of 
the line as sub-contractors for the Jefferson Construction 
Company. 
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Freight Car Loading” 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
EVENUE freight car loading continued to increase 
in the week ended August 8, when for the 
fourth consecutive time this year the million car 
mark was passed. The total was 1,051,611 cars, an in- 
crease as compared with the corresponding week of last 
year of 110,204 cars and also an increase as compared 
with 1923 of 77,861 cars. Increases as compared with the 
two previous years were reported in all districts except 
the Northwestern, which showed a decrease as compared 
with 1923, and there were increases as compared with 
last year in all classes of commodities except grain and 
grain products and livestock. The largest increase was in 
coal loading, which amounted to 189,761 cars, or 39,975 
cars more than in the corresponding week of last year and 
12,494 cars more than in 1923. Miscellaneous loading 
also showed an increase of 38,724 cars as compared with 
last year. As compared with 1923 increases were shown 
in grain and grain products, coal, merchandise and mis- 
cellaneous freight. The summary, as compiled by the Car 
Service Division, follows : 
REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADING 


Week Ended August &, 1925 











Districts 1925 1924 1923 
EE: Ga ninh donk waa meneed ae eae 247,510 217,680 225,364 
ES OO ee ee pe re 213,859 192,205 208,004 
DE Vigne axed ise awa eens 55,705 42,709 42,745 
EE eons 2k Sk wee aa. we 145,387 131,639 127,333 
EE ee ee 157,628 137,062 167,724 
Ce EE, ss Cc denenenes 4 a iee 161,784 151,717 140,361 
ee Sie ink wd im 69,738 67,395 62,219 
eS eben wee Kye eae 389,150 356,174 370,304 

Commodities 
Grain and grain products..... Pepe 53.411 57,448 46,188 
eee eee 28,765 28,918 30,246 
oo |: } ree 189,761 149,786 177,267 
aie tires Gib -Ew aie t-ew arene 9,616 $,877 12,936 
eer ere ee 71,676 67,561 73,449 
Ean 62,845 52,728 81,827 
Ps TEE cesncncsecessovesancen 258,443 239,719 227,884 
Se ee eee 377,094 338,370 323,953 
ME BERG htbenn chs kekbeenne oa 1,051,611 941,407 973,750 
©  s56* cSb6 Ree ees Deccennes 1,043,063 945,613 1,033,066 
pO reer re 5 aaa 1.029,603 926.309 1,041,415 
gf ee a eee re 1,910,970 930,713 1,029,429 
i -E érivecadawe Weds es sdee eee 982,809 909,983 1,019,80¢ 
Cumulative total, 32 weeks........ 30,280,136 28,597,081 29,953,453 


The freight car surplus in the last week of July aver- 
aged 263,876 cars, including 139,428 box cars and 80,661 
coal cars. The Canadian roads for the same week had a 
surplus of 34,635 cars, including 31,125 box cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the week 
ended August 8 totalled 48,325 cars, a decrease from the 
previous week of 2,480 cars, the eastern division showing 
a decline of 2,706 cars and the western an increase of 
226 cars. The largest decrease was 1,856 cars of mer- 
chandise in the eastern division which was caused prin- 
cipally by the civic holiday of August 3 observed by the 
larger centers throughout the Dominion. Compared with 
the same week last year the increase was only 763 cars. 
Miscellaneous freight showed an increase of 2,490 cars 
but coal loadings were lighter by 3,797 cars. 


Total Sor Canada Cumulative totals 





‘Aug, 8, Aug. 3. A invite 
Aug. 8, Aug. 1, Aug. 9, —_—— — 
Commodities 1925 1925 1924 < 1925 1924 
Grain and grain products.... 3,273 3,789 3,470 180,110 245,657 
Live ES haba h ue ee oa ears 2.506 2,357 2,041 69,943 68,474 
CORE ccacecccvssescccsccsce 2,051 2,192 5,848 104,920 155,297 
TE eich ninitebeninnsk &ecae 211 245 130 8,709 s 
I toa a citar ignore face 4,497 3,894 3,480 111,461 115,420 
rr ee 2,117 2,159 2,098 93,636 94,975 
ys OD gO eee 1,835 1,961 1,724 64,898 63,372 
Other forest products....... 2,478 2,597 1,983 93,063 86,298 
SS re Wah wib eee ake were 1,594 1,622 1,254 42,565 38,530 
Merchandise, |. c. 1........ 14,245 15,779 14,506 476,599 454,490 
Miscellaneous ............. 13,518 14,210 11,028 374,090 366,055 
Total cars loaded......... 48,325 50.805 47,562 1,619,994 1,695,890 


Total cars received from 
COMMCCTIOMB on ccccccccs 32.871 34,326 27,549 1,050,646 1,023,960 







































































Driving Gear « 





nm Axle and Front End of Shaft Rear End of Shaft Gear Case and Clutch Beneath Tank Clutch Handle for Cut-cut Mounted on Side of Tender 


C. & N. W. Installs Train Control 











Two-S peed system with audible indication in cab considered 
as best adapted to traffic requirements 


By J. A. Peabody 


Signal Engineer, Chicago & North Western, Chicago 


HE Chicago & North Western has installed the 

two-speed continuous train control system manu- 

factured by the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany on 149 miles of double track from Boone, Ia., to 
Council Bluffs. The first unit of this installation, 22 
miles, from Missouri Valley, Ia., to Council Bluffs, was 
inspected by representatives of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, from June 5, to 11, this being the first in- 
stallation of this type and manufacture of train control 
to be inspected by the commission. The inspection in- 
cluded 10 locomotives and 22 miles of double track way- 
side control. The assignment of power for the engine 
division, from Boone to Council Bluffs, constitutes 112 
locomotives, including those of the Sioux City division 
which operate over the equipped territory. 


Early Tests and Choice of System 


When the Interstate Commerce Commission Order 
13,413 was issued, on January 10, 1922, the officers of 
the Chicago & North Western did not feel that sufficient 
information was at hand from which to determine the 
type of train control or stop device best suited for the 
needs of the road. An experimental installation of the 
General Railway Signal Company’s intermittent inductive 
tapered control was made (fully described in the Railway 
Age, March 4, 1922, page 521) from which much val- 
uable information was obtained. Although the experience 
with this experiment proved that the device operated as 
intended and was thoroughly reliable, studies of this and 
other devices resulted in the adoption of the continuous 
two-speed train control. 

While a simpler device could perhaps have been selected 
for the territory on which the device was to be installed 
first, it was necessary to keep in mind that the locomotives 
are apt to be used in territories where there is a very heavy 
freight and passenger traffic, mixed with a heavy subur- 
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ban traffic and where the capacity of the tracks is used 
to the limit some portions of the day. At the time this 
decision was arrived at, section 1 (b) of the order had 
not yet been restored by the Commission. However, it is 


doubtful if this would, at this time, change the decision, 

















Equipment Case Mounted on Top of Tank Behind Coal Board 


even though the money already spent did not have to be 
considered. Specifications were so drawn as to allow 
competition and the contract was given to the General 
Railway Signal Company. 
Lecation of Present Installation 
The Interstate Commerce Commission order called for 
the first installation to be on one locomotive district be- 


tween Chicago and Omaha, Neb., and as the west end of 
this territory was the least complicated, as well as having 
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the least traffic, the district between Boone, Ia., and Coun- 
cil Bluffs was selected. The district is 149 miles long, 
all double track, and equipped with Hall disc signals. The 
blocks are mostly two miles long with a distant signal 
4.000 ft. from each home signal. The track circuits are 
from 2,000 to 3,000 ft. each and fed by soda battery. The 
ruling grades are 0.7 per cent and the curvature light. 

At Missouri Valley, 22 miles from Council Bluffs, the 
Sioux City division joins this district and trains are 














t 


One of the Two Receiving Coils Mounted Beneath the Pilot 
of the Locomotive 


operated between Omaha, Neb., and Sioux City, Ia., 
through this junction. At Maple River, three miles west 
of Carroll, Ia., and 52 miles west of Boone, there is an- 
other junction with a line to Sioux City, through which 
trains from Sioux City are regularly operated to both 
Carroll and Boone. On application to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the road was relieved from equipping 
the eight engines for the trains which operate in equipped 
territory only between Carroll and Maple River. 


Reasons for Selection of 
Two-Speed Continuous System 


At the time of deciding on the type of device to be 
used, devices using either high, medium and low speed 
limits or low speed only had been introduced. Studies 
resulted in a conclusion that with a little more mechanism 
on the locomotive than was required for low speed only, 
the device having high and low speed limits with a vary- 
ing speed limit between these limits, depending on speed 
and distance, would secure several advantages among 
which were: (a) The provision of means for fixing defi- 
nitely the braking distances, (b) the provision of the least 
interference with the obtaining of the full capacity of the 
track, (c) the provision of the maximum safety consistent 
with the requirements of operation of trains, (d) the 
prevention of certain portions of the road, mostly down 
hill, being used as race tracks and by this means reducing 
the cost of track maintenance, (e) the allowance for de- 
velopment, in the future, for the use of both tracks in 
both directions with the least expense. 

The device, as installed, provides the following speed 
limits : 
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(a) Passenger trains— 


ee ce cc wak reeds 70 m.p.h. 
2. Warning maximum ‘speed ..............0.0000% 67 m.p.h. 
3. Operating maximum speed ................206: 65 m.p.h. 


4. Medium speed limit tapering from 70 to 20 m.p.h. 
(b) Freight trains— 


SE EE BE s croccsvecseeesesuseaane 70 m.p.h. 
ee nS reer rr 47 m.p.h. 
3 Operating miaximmmh epeed .......csiccssccces 45 m.p.h. 


4. ‘Medium speed limit tapering from 50 to 20 m.p.h. 
(c) All trains— 


1. Warning medium speed ..:...........ccceeeees 70 m.p.h. 
, ee ee ree 15 m.p.h. 
ee fee ee errr 20 m.p.h. 
i WI NE BE hsbc bic vcnceaceiiancuecion 17 m.p.h. 
i EE MT GEE erik ecidedsdccsasscedesscian 15 mp.h. 


(d) Arbitrary speed limitations will be enforced at certain 
points by means of non-energized track sections of proper length to 
obtain the desired result. 


In establishing the foregoing, definitions were used as 
a guide as follows: 


(a) Speed Limit—Fixed speed limit which, if exceeded, will 
cause an application of the brakes. 

(b) Warning Speed—The speed above which the warning is 
given that the speed of the train should be reduced. 

(c) Operating Speed—The highest practical speed at which a 
train may be operated without the train control device applying 
brakes or giving warning that it is about to do so. 





Actuator Mounted on Engineman’s Brake Valve. Acknowl- 
edging Lever at Window 


The diagrams illustrate results obtained under condi- 
tions as indicated above, together with requisites of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Audible Indicators Used In Cab 


To distract the engineman’s attention from conditions 
ahead as little as possible, audible indications are used, 
consisting of: 


(a). A shrill whistle to indicate that acknowledgment must 
be made, which stops blowing as soon as the acknowledging lever 
is pulled. 

(b) A soft toned chime whistle to indicate that the speed of 
the train must be reduced. This whistle continues to blow until 
the train is brought below the warning speed limit. 

(c) A single stroke bell which indicates when an occupied 
block has become clear and when the train enters an occupied 
block or non-equipped territory. ' 
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Chart A—Showing Operation of High Speed Train 


is used to indicate when the 
and ready to operate. 


A visual signal (a light ) 
train control device is cut in 


Operation at High Speed 


If a train is being operated at operating maximum and 
accelerates until it reaches the warning maximum speed, 
the warning whistle in the cab sounds. (See curves of 
high speed operation, Chart A.) If acceleration con- 
tinues the brakes are applied automatically. If the engine- 
man is not alert the brakes will continue to be applied and 
the train brought to a stop, but if he is alert he can, after 
the speed of the train is brought below the maximum 
speed limit, release the brakes and continue. 

When the train reaches a point where there is no train 


to keep it under the low speed limit, the brakes will be set 
and the train brought to a stop. If the train continues 
under the low speed restrictions, an acknowledgment must 
be made every half mile, proper warning being given that 
this must be done, or the train will be stopped. While 
so operating the speed warning whistle will sound when- 
ever the speed of the train reaches 17 m.p.h. 

The acknowledging lever has been placed very close to 
the point where the engineman normally rests his right 
hand so that acknowledging requires very little effort on 
his part. When the train control energy is restored to the 
track, the bell rings, indicating that the block is clear and 
all restrictions, except the maximum speed limit, have been 
removed. 
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Train control energy on track 


Train control energy not on track 


Train contro/ energy on track — 


Chart B—Showing Operation of Medium Speed Train 


blows and must be acknowledged at once or the brakes 
will be applied and can be released only after the train has 
been _— If proper acknowledgment is made, the 
the train must be reduced within a reasonable 
in obedience to the speed whistle which will be 


spe a “al « 
+ sng 


blowing and dependent on the speed of the train, to below 
the low speed limit when the brakes may be released, the 
speed whistle stopping when the speed is below the warn- 
ing low speed. 

If the engineman should fail to control the train so as 





when a locomotive is running at a speed above the low 
speed limit and (a) enters a track on which there is no 
train control energy, or (b) is starting to run against the 
normal direction of traffic with the locomotive running 
either forward or backward in double track territory, or 
(c) backs into equipped territory in the normal direction 
of traffic if the locomotive is not equipped for running 
backwards. 

The low speed restrictions will become effective when 
the speed is reduced below the low speed limit, either by 
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Train contre? energy on track —~ 


Chart A—Showing Operation of High Speed Train 


the engineman or by the device. 

When the locomotive is running at a speed below the 
low speed limit, low speed restrictions (see chart C) are 
in effect: (a) On a track on which there is no train con- 
trol energy, (b) when running against the normal direc- 
tion of traffic either forward or backward in double track 


A lock was designed and so attached to the cut-out 
valve of the actuator that the valve can only be used when 
the key is in the lock and the valve must be in position 
so that the train control is cut in before the key can be 
removed. There is an individual key for every locomo- 
tive. To this key is attached a tablet and together these 
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Chart C—Showing Operation of Low Speed Train 


ritory in the normal direction if a locomotive is not 
equipped for running backward, (d) when running on 
tracks not equipped, such as passing tracks, yard tracks, 
etc. 


Token System for Cutting In and Cutting Out 


At the time the installation was started, plans were 
made for automatically cutting in and cutting out the 
device at terminals and junction points as it was believed 
that otherwise locomotive enginemen or special men (in- 
spectors) would have to be relied on without check. In 
order to have automatic cut in and cut out, the mechanism, 
including the turbo-generator, had to be operated at all 
times, whether in or out of automatic train control ter- 
ritory and this, of course, required an expense for coal 
and wear. 


tive number to which it belongs, being marked on the 
tablet. 

In operation the conductor must receive the token from 
the engineman before the train leaves a terminal or at a 
junction point when entering train control territory and 
must retain it as his authority to allow the train to pro- 
ceed until his terminal, or a junction point is reached 
where the train is to leave territory equipped with train 
control. 

By this means the conductor and engineman are jointly 
responsible for the train control device being cut in on the 
locomotive when it is operating in train control territory. 
On double headers, the key from the first locomotive (con- 
trolling locomotive) is the only one required by the con- 
ductor. 

The handle of the cut out valve is split, the two parts 
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being sealed together. One part is locked by the token 
lock and the other part operates the valve. If an emer- 
gency should occur, requiring the cutting out of the de- 
vice when the key could not be obtained, the seal can be 
broken and the cock operated. 

A clutch is installed in the transmission just ahead of 
the axle from which the device is actuated. This clutch 
is operated by a handle on the side of the engine tank. 
Connected to the clutch is a circuit breaker through which 
current from the turbo-generator is carried so that the 
generator must be started and this clutch set properly be- 
fore the device is “cut in,” in order that the “token” may 
be given to the conductor or the brakes will be set and 
can be released only when everything is in proper operat- 
ing condition. 

While a second token key can be used to insure the 
cutting in and out of the clutch, it was felt that as the 
check for cutting in was complete, discipline could he 
depended on to insure the cutting out. 


Locomotive Equipment 


The mechanism case, containing the governor, relays, 
cam controlled circuit breakers and tubes, is located just 
back of the coal board on the tank. The transmission 
which is actuated by a gear mounted on a tank axle is 
carried through the tank to the mechanism case. The 
connections from the receiving coils, which are mounted 
just forward of the front wheels of the locomotive, are 
carried through conduit to the mechanism case, as are 
the wires from the turbo-generator, and all wires to the 
indicators and actuator. While some few parts were de- 
signed especially by the signal company for the conduit 
system, commercial materials were used as far as possible. 

For the junction box on the pilot, to which the lead 
wires from the receivers are carried, a specially designed 
box is provided with a top which, when removed, auto- 
matically disconnects the receivers. 

A plug coupler to which wires from the receivers on 
a snow plow have been connected, can be plugged in to 
take the place of the top of the box and when done the 
receivers on the snow plow take the place of the receivers 
on the engine, this allowing for operating wedge snow 
plows at high speed when desired. Specially designed 
plug couplers are also provided for the cable between the 
tank and the engine, so that, if necessary, a new cable 
can be installed in a few minutes. 


Explanation of Control of Air System 


\n article by W. J. Eck, signal engineer, Southern 
Railway, published in the Railway « Age of June 13, 1925, 
page 1455, described quite fully the actuator used for 
applying the brakes and need not, at this time, be re- 
peated. On the North Western installation this actuator 
exhausts into a reservoir of a size which will equalize the 
train line pressure at about one-third reduction. This 
will save time in pumping up after an application and pre- 
vent an automatic application on U. C. equipment while, 
at the same time, in no wise interfering with the normal 
operation of the air brake system. 

Wayside and Track Circuits 

This possible reduction may seem very heavy but the 
whole installation is built on the basis that the control of 
the train must not be taken from the engineman, except in 
an emergency, so long as he controls his train properly. 
Therefore, the brakes should be applied by the train con- 
trol device very seldom and tests proved to our satisfac- 
tion that even complete exhaustion of the train line does 
not cause a dangerous condition but does cause delay. 
The receiving coils on the locomotive are so wound and 
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connected that only a.c. current which is flowing in oppo- 
site directions in the two rails will effect the operation of 
the control relay on the locomotive. Therefore, foreign 
current, which practically always flows through both rails 
in the same direction and whether balanced or unbalanced 
will not produce improper results in the train control 
system. 

Continuous inductive systems of train control require 
the presence of alternating current on the track, applied 
at the outgoing end of each track circuit when the block 
is clear. The secondary of the track transformer for sup- 
plying this current is connected in series with the existing 
track battery and its resistances. The primaries of the 
transformers of all track sections from the point marking 
the braking distance from one home signal to the point 
marking the braking distance from the next home sig- 
nal are connected in multiple in an individual pair of wires 
and so controlled from the track circuits that each track 
circuit has no train control current when any section 
ahead, up to the end of the home signal block, is occupied. 

There is no train control current in a track section 
behind a train as the wheels of the train shunt the current. 
The opening of a switch removes the train control cur- 
rent from all track sections behind the switch up to brak- 
ing distance from the home signal protecting the switch, 
including the section in which the switch is located. 

The train control current for track sections in the rear 
of each signal is controlled by a circuit breaker on the 
signal so that when the signal is not indicating clear, there 
will be no train control current on the sections approaching 
the signal. The train control current of the track does 
not exceed 2 volts and 1 amp. at the approaching end on 
short circuit. (The locomotives are tested out to pick 
up at 0.5 amp.) 

The primary of the track transformer is fed by 110-volt 
current. A careful survey of the road disclosed that com- 
mercial current could be obtained at points not exceeding 
20 miles apart and as sufficient current at 440 volts could 
be conveyed over a No. 6 copper wire to feed 20 double 
track miles of track circuits, there was no need of install- 
ing a high voltage line and the feed wires can be and are 
installed on the arms with the other wires, transformers 
being used to reduce the current from 440 volts to 110 
volts at each block circuit feed point. 

Where the current is obtained from the commercial 
company, a switchboard is installed and so arranged as to 
be able to feed to the next point either way, where cur- 
rent is obtained. Current from one source at a time only 
is allowed to feed a district, but if this source fails the cur- 
rent from the other end is cut in automatically. 


Pole Line Construction 


An independent pole line for signal purposes only, 
except for two dispatching telephone wires, was in 
place. This pole line had been in service some twelve 
years and was originally built with 40 poles to the mile 
with 25-ft. poles as the shortest. This pole line was re- 
built with 60 poles to the mile and 20-ft. poles as the 
shortest, thus saving a great many of the old poles. An 
H-frame junction pole was provided at least every half 
mile. By this means we have a line that will withstand 
heavy sleet and wind storms without having spent a very 
great amount for it. 

As previously stated, the territory in which this installa- 
tion was made was equipped with Hall disc signals. These 
signals were not disturbed. Where the braking distance 
was found to be greater than the distance between the 
distant and home signals, the train control circuit was 
started at a point sufficiently far from the home signal by 
taking in one or two additional track circuits. No con- 
flict has been disclosed on account of doing this. 
































Great Northern Articulated Locomotive Which Weighs, with Tender, 916,500 1b. and Develops a Tractive Force of 127,500 Ib, 


Great Northern 


Acquires Mallet 


Locomotives 


Rated tractive force at 65 per cent cut-off is 127,500 1b.— 


Grate area 


’ ' NHE Great Northern has recently received from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pa., 
four high pressure, articulated locomotives of the 

2-8-8-2 type w hich are the most powerful single expansion 

locomotives thus far completed by the builders. These 
locomotives, designated by the Great Northern as Class 

R-1-S, are intended for operation between Cut Bank and 

Whitefish, Montana, a distance of 128 miles, where the 

line crosses the continental divide. The ruling grade ap- 

proaching the summit west-bound is one per cent, while 

east-bound it is 0.8 per cent with a pusher grade of 1.8 

per cent, 13.8 miles long. The elevation at the summit is 

5,211 ft. The sharpest curves on this section of the line 

are of 10 deg. although the locomotives are designed to 

traverse curves as sharp as 20 deg. 

Since the latter part of 1923, the heavy freight traffic 
on this division has been handled principally by locomo- 
tives of the 2-10-2 type, which were built by the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. These locomotives develop a trac- 
tive force of 87,100 Ib. Four of them, which are equipped 
with boosters, giving a maximum starting tractive force 
of nearly 100,000 Ib., are used as pushers on the 1.8 per 
cent grade. As compared with the road engines of the 
2-10-2 type, the new articulated locomotives show an in- 
crease in tractive force of nearly 47 per cent. 

The largest articulated locomotives heretofore used by 
the Great Northern are the 25 Mallet compounds of the 
2-8-8-0 type, known as Class N-1, which were built by 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works in 1912. During the past 
year a number of these locomotives were changed to use 
high pressure steam in four equal sized cylinders, and the 
design of the new locomotives was determined after ex- 
periments had proved that a material increase in hauling 
capacity was thus obtained. Track conditions on the Great 
Northern have been much improved since the Class N-1 
locomotives were constructed, and with the wheel loads 
now permitted it is possible to apply a boiler of sufficient 
capacity to insure an abundant supply of steam for the 
four 28-in. by 32-in. cylinders used on the Class R-1-S. 

The total weight of these locomotives is 594,940 Ib. of 
which 532,800 Ib. is on the drivers, 37,550 Ib. on the front 
truck and 24,590 Ib. on the trailing truck. The diameter 
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108 sq. ft. 


and stroke of the cylinders are 28-in. by 32-in.; the diame- 
ter of the driving wheels is 63 in. With 210 lb. steam 
pressure and 65 per cent cut-off, a tractive force of 127,- 


500 Ib. is developed. 


Boiler and Equipment 


In accordance with the usual practice on this road, the 
boiler of Class R-1-S is of the Belpaire type. The barrel 
has a conical connection, and is 100 in. in diameter at the 
front end, the maximum diameter being 109 in. It is fed 
by one Sellers non-lifting injector placed on the left side, 
and by one Elesco exhaust steam injector on the right 
side. The combustion chamber has a length of 72 in. and 
the tubes are 24 ft. long. The locomotives, as built, are 
equipped for oil burning, but the design is so worked out 
that they can subsequently, if desired, be equipped to burn 
coal and fitted with arches and mechanical stokers. At 
present no arch tubes are applied, but a brick wall is placed 
across the throat of the combustion chamber. 

Flexible staybolts are applied in the breaking zones in 
the sides of the firebox. Hollow stays are used in the 
back head and back of the brick work and there is a com- 
plete installation of flexible bolts in the firebox throat and 
the combustion chamber. 

The main dome is on the third boiler ring, and back 
of it on the same ring, is a man-hole opening fitted with 
a depressed cover in which are mounted the whistle and 
the four safety valves. This arrangement was necessary in 
order to keep within the over-all height limit. 

A throttle valve of the Baldwin balanced type is placed 
in the main dome, and is connected with the superheater 
header in the smokebox by means of an internal dry 
pipe. The steam pipes leading from the superheater 
header terminate in a second header, placed transversely 
in the bottom of the smokebox and having connections 
with two outside steam pipes which lead back to the rear 
cylinders. The front cylinders receive their steam supply 
through a centrally located pipe connected to the same 
header, and having three ball joints. All slip and ball 
joints are lubricated ; oil cups are used on all packings, 

The exhaust from the two front cylinders is conveyed 
to the nozzle through a pipe placed on the center line and 
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fitted with two ball joints lubricated with oil and one slip 
joint lubricated with grease. The exhaust pipe from the 
rear cylinders is placed on the left side and it terminates 
in an annular opening surrounding the exhaust nozzle of 
the front cylinders. The steam supply for the Elesco ex- 
haust steam injector is taken from the exhausts of both 
the front and rear cylinders. This injector is placed un- 
der the cab on the right-hand side. 


Frame Construction and Running Gear 


The frames are 6 in. wide and are spaced 41 in. apart 
transversely. Special attention has been given to the de- 
sign of the articulated frame connection. The vertical 
hinge pin is 6 in. in diameter and is held rigid in the 
rear cylinder saddle, being secured from turning by a ta- 
pered fit and a heavy tapered key. The saddle is bushed 
and the pin is case-hardened. By holding the pin rigid 
the wear is taken by the bushed connecting bar, which 
can be easily rebushed and thus the slack between the two 
units can be kept at a minimum. Both the vertical and 
horizontal hinge pins are internally lubricated with 
grease, which is applied from an easily accessible outside 
location. 

lhe four cylinders are cast iron and are interchange- 
able, as are also the front and back pistons, crossheads 
and connecting rods. Corresponding crank pins, wheels 
and axles in the front and rear units interchange also. 
The steam distribution is controlled by 14-in. piston valves 
which are operated by the Walschaerts valve gear. A 
Ragonnet, Type B, power reverse mechanism is applied. 
The reach rod connecting the front and back reverse 
shafts is placed on the center line of the locomotive with 
its joint immediately above the articulated frame connec- 
tion. In this way there is practically no distortion to the 
movement of the forward valves when the locomotive is 
traversing a curve. The cut-off, when working in full 
vear, is 65 per cent. 

The piston heads are steel of the solid type, fitted with 
bull rings and packing rings of Baldwin Locomotive 
Works special iron. The main crank pins are of vanadium 
steel, hollow bored. With the exception of the front main 
rod stubs, solid end stubs with floating bushings are used 
throughout. All the pins are lubricated with grease. 

The boiler is supported on the front frames by means 
of a single bearer, located to give an even weight dis- 
tribution and designed to distribute the load on the frames 
with a minimum frame stress. A low bearing pressure per 
square inch is assured by the liberal bearing area provided, 
and the bearer is designed to permit a rocking movement 
of the frames without binding. No centering device is 
applied, experience having proved that its use is unneces- 
sary. The upper castings of the bearer and of the rear 
cylinder saddle are riveted to the boiler, the liners being 
placed outside the shell. The forward equalization di- 
vides between the second and third pairs of drivers, thus 
giving a three-point suspension for the front unit. 

The front and rear trucks are in many respects similar 
in construction and have interchangeable wheels and 
axles. The front truck is center bearing and the rear 
truck side bearing, the bolsters in each case being suspend- 
ed on heart shaped links. 

Arrangement of the Cab 

The cab is located sufficiently far back to place all flex- 
ible stay-bolts outside, where they are easily accessible. 
To provide clear vision for the enginemen, the front cab 
windows are placed in specially designed brass frames 
which permit the glass to extend the full width of the 
front panels. Steam piping immediately forward of the 
cab +s placed under the jacket: and this, together with 
the downward trend of the running boards as they extend 
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forward and the arrangement of all external fittings, gives 
the engine crew as clear a vision as can be obtained in a 
locomotive of this size and type. 

These ‘locomotives are equipped with force feed lubri- 
cators for the front cylinders, and with flange oilers on 
the leading drivers of both the front and back units. A 
drifting valve with the handle conveniently located in the 
cab, and having a 2'%4-in. pipe connection to the steam 
valve stand, supplies steam to the cylinders when drift- 
ing. The main steam valve stand is placed on the roof 
sheet in front of the cab, and there is also an auxiliary 
steam manifold on the left side of the back head connected 
to the steam valve stand and serving the blower in the 
smokebox, the oil atomizer, tank heater, oil heater, cal 
heater, sprinkler, flange lubricator heater and the force 
feed lubricator heater. On the right side of the back head 
is an air manifold, with valves serving the bell ringer, 
sanders, cylinder cocks for the front unit and cylinder 
cocks for the back unit. This manifold also has plugged 
connections for the fire door, tube cleaner and whistle. 

The oil burning arrangement has a number of inter- 
esting features. The damper controlling the intake of air 
through the fire pan is automatic in its action, opening 
by draft and closing by gravity. The fire door is pro- 
vided with an intake riser through the deck, thus prevent- 
ing cold air from being drawn into the cab. The firebox 
has a brick flash wall in the back and all firebox seams are 
protected from the direct action of the fire by seam fire 
brick, 

In order to prevent the exhaust from the air compres- 
sors from drawing on the fire when drifting down long 
grades, the compressors discharge into a separate header, 
which provides an atmosphere exhaust. 

The tender of this locomotive is carried on two Com- 
monwealth cast steel trucks of the six-wheeled equalized 
type. The frame is a one-piece, Commonwealth steel 
casting. The tender is built with a stoker conveyor 
trough, in view of possibly changing to coal burning in 
the future. A pilot is placed at the rear end. With a 
capacity for 16,800 gal. of water and 5,800 gal. of oil, 
these tenders rank among the largest thus far built. 

These locomotives have a height over all of 16 ft. 1 in. 
and a maximum width of 11 ft. 3 in. The length measured 
from the face of the engine front bumper to that of the 
tender rear bumper is 104 ft. 4 in. Further particulars 
concerning dimensions, weights and proportions are given 
in the following table: 


I aiid chelating, kel at oe te a wean le ere ae ama ..Great Northern 
ED 6.0 b tus cnen nes 64-00 Senenedseseeeeeeeunsees . 2 -2°8-8-2 
BEUEGE écedncodeonnuss NT ete Oe ee ee ee .. Freight 
Cylinders, diameter and stroke..............54. .4-28 in. by 32 in. 
0 re ee ee eer ere err eer re TT Walschaert 
i SOC, MR. 4 sw eck peed ke sekendainewseneeenw Gna reevamanainn 14 in. 
a ee ere eee ose Ol mm. 
CO icc ee a cendname ns Meena ebedes Rabe awe 17% in 
i reseed debe de ehh OREO SaWh eee endel hae eaeneea None 
eae er eee ee 3/16 in 


Cut-off in full gear, per cent 
Weights in 


working order: 


St MD sttickaaden ess a Ee ee ed Te ee ‘ 
SE Or ee re re ee ee 37,550 Ib 
er Cer ere Te ee .. 24,590 Ib 
EE ED Vc beetGeddan Meine es ene eee eemanwnes . .594,940 Ib. 
CE ti dela nas «i newkk dak ORR SRe eee eheeheneeeke .321,569 Ih. 
Wheel bases: 
cect cbegedivciatn ten ktsswttewerben ree Sake ne .43 ft. 7 in. 
Pt Leta evieucdce nk etees «Gee hkeews baeeeee seasoned 16 fi. 6 in 


Total engine 
Total engine and tender... 


Wheels, diameter outside tires: 


PC acttehwyhaendeecn es anew; outside, 63 in: center, 56 in 
Front truck sik eta salt ljhs sake nn ade eaemen waked cceecescnesme am 
ee CE wncanee sees bees dries 66 dO S READ OR OER SE RIE 33 in. 


Journais, dian.eter anl length: 


PE cp dedge dc ce aesenneieeaweenadenbetegeen 12!4 in. by 16 in. 
EEE EPO rp Pare en Pet 11 in. hy 14 in 
PE vdivshsnwnwhiss més Vbmknes Hee de hen ee eaks 6% in. hy 12 in. 
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Boiler: 
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ee Se errr ee 144 in. by 108 in 
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Arch tubes, number and diameter........ PP eT ee 
Nc veh bn kas hee ecet aa bedenne eeekaaal 72 in. 
ee, SE Se ED, onc cad cdered be daeaeenetabnewen 310, 2% in. 
sis hae dead eee esi ack ia eeeeinmablae 68, 5% in. 
Length over tube sheets................ bk vhs encanta hee keene ae 
OF Ee reer Pere ret er re rere ca 108 sq. ft. 
Ileating surfaces: 
I, I a: «Io rain Gane a a heim cee a ee 432 sq. ft. 
6 gg Serr eee eT eT Tree eT OCT Tee TTT 6,710 sq. ft. 
ED nko 60nee Was Rate bebabene etek eeee ee ea 7,142 sq. ft. 
ST une essnunseans sees eas ba kei @h/ Renee eee 1,896 sq. ft. 
Comb. evaporative and superheating.................eeeeeee 9,038 sq. f.. 
Special equipment: 
aaa Be Ne aE an ne are et eee No 
ED. crac dduece nek ant ae eS ee eer ae nee Yes 
Feedwater heater ..... ip Soe aatale tale A et eecainin ard = eee ealee ae Yes 
ae ee ee reese ee ese ee pees ne No 
EE Ear err RE OS PR SER Se orien ER SN ONT ELIT soipeeny. 3, MEE No 
lender: 
DE <ktGiGOcead weekend wecneteese ce) 1a CeckeR Aenean Cylindrical 
Water capacity ........... chen ee enhe sik On ioe elena 16,800 gel. 
Pe WI. in hase cecsccescencenes Ketesdeaccvetes cn fa 
Ceneral data estimated: 
eee Se es (GP BOF COR. c car caw dcdvevenvesaneunces 127,500 Ib. 
Weight proportions: 
Weight on drivers + total weight engine, per cent.................. 89.5 
ee ee De GNI BONio.o be cciscncsencccesntescasacns 4.09 
Total weight engine — comb. heat. surface..............cccescescees 65.7 
Boiler proportions: 
Tractive force — comb. heat. surface.............600e006- oe | 
rr er Ce si Micha sasacke dss wanes éwateee 4.00 
Firebox heat. surface, per cent of evap. heat. surface................ 6.04 
Superheat. surface, per cent of evap. heat. surface..................26.5 


Freight Rates and 
Prices of Anthracite 


Wasnuincton, D. C. 
HE Interstate Commerce Commission is not par- 
ticularly impressed with the idea that freight rates 
on anthracite coal are an important factor in the 
price paid by the consumer for household fuel. In its 
decision handed down last week, after a two-year investi- 
gation, which had its origin in a suggestion by the United 
States Coal Commission that the high retail selling prices 
of this fuel might be reduced through reductions in freight 
rates, the commission said : “However, the subject of high 
retail selling prices of anthracite calls for a discussion not 
only of the freight rates thereon but also of other matters 
pertinent thereto,” and showed that a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion in the rate would save only $5.20 a year to a house- 
holder in Boston using 12% tons a year. 

The commission ordered some specific reductions in 
anthracite rates, particularly for some of the longer hauls, 
and attempted to improve the situation of New England 
by ordering the establishment of joint rates on low-volatile 
bituminous coal to New Eugland as a substitute for 
anthracite to meet the shortage in supply of domestic 
sizes which often occurs, but it found no justification for 
a general reduction in anthracite rates. Discussing the 
relation of freight rates and prices the commission said 
in part: 

In the year 1913 the retail selling price of “stove” size of anthra- 
cite at Boston, Mass., was $8.25 per net ton of 2,000 pounds, 
and in November, 1923, $16 per net ton. During the period in 
which the increase of $7.75 in that selling price was brought about, 
freight rates on stove size of anthracite from the mines to several 
points of delivery in Boston were increased $1.51 per net ton, 
and to other points of delivery in Boston $1.54 per net ton. In 
November, 1923, the freight rates amounted to approximately 24 
per cent of that retail selling price. tier 

The usual effect of competition does not attend the distribution 
of domestic sizes of anthracite. With few exceptions, the ordinary 
householder is neither the consignor nor consignee of shipments 
of anthracite and he does not pay the transportation charges 
thereon directly to the transporting carriers. His annual fuel 
requirement ranges from 5 to 20 net tons, which is substantially 
less than the weight of a carload of anthracite, the customary 
unit quantity of distribution, which ranges from 40 to 48 long 
tons. During the year 1916 we required reductions of certain 
rates on anthracite applicable over certain shorter railway routes 
to numerous points of consumption. But the carriers forming the 
longer routes to those points did not make similar reductions of 
their rates. The benefit of the reductions of rates on the shorter 
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routes was not passed on to consumers by the mining companies or 
the retail coal dealers. Again, in May, 1922, we required the 
carriers to reduce their rates on anthracite coal by 10 per cent, and 
the benefit of that reduction of rates was not passed on to consumers. 
The buyer of domestic sizes of anthracite is at a disadvantage 
in the “perpetual seller’s market” for those scarce and highly 
prized sizes. He must pay the price demanded by the seller. 

Rates on anthracite coal now in force are approximately 65 
per cent higher than the rates on anthracite coal in force on 
April 1, 1916. The large increases of costs of labor and materials 
to the carriers and of their taxes during the past 11 years are 
well known. 

Bearing in mind that the consumers desire a substantial reduc- 
tion of the retail selling prices of domestic sizes of anthracite, 
we shall consider the probable results of a reduction of the rates 
on anthracite by 10 per cent thereof, to both consumers and 
carriers. Rates on domestic sizes of anthracite from producing 
mines to several points are as follows: Via the Reading Com- 
pany and connecting lines to Boston, Mass., $4.16; via the D. L. 
& W. to Hoboken, N. J., for transshipment by water to New 
York City, $2.39; via the D. L. & W. to Buffalo, N. Y., $3.28; 
and via the Pennsylvania to Washington, D. C., $3.28. Reduc- 
tion of those rates by 10 per cent, if passed in whole to con- 
sumers, would result in the following average reductions of annual 
costs of such fuel to each householder who burns 12.5 tons of 
domestic sizes of anthracite: At Boston $5.20, at New York 
City $2.99, at Buffalo $4.10, and at Washington $4.10. 

The transportation of anthracite coal produces the principal 
revenue of several of the respondent carriers. Because of con- 
ditions largely attributable to the World War, on July 29, 1920, 
we authorized the respondent carriers to increase all of their 
rates within the eastern group, including their rates on anthracite 
coal, by 40 per cent. Later, on May 16, 1922, we required those 
carriers to reduce those same rates, including those on anthracite 
coal, by 10 per cent. The short period in which the rates so 
reduced had been in force at the time of the hearings does not 
afford evidence on which we can confidently base conclusions as 
to the earning power of those rates. Upon the record we are 
unable to find that all of the rates on anthracite coal now in force 
are excessive, unreasonable, or otherwise unlawful, and, in our 
opinion, a horizontal reduction of all of those rates, to an extent 
which could be reflected in an appreciable reduction of the retail 
selling prices of domestic sizes of anthracite, would reduce the 
income of several of the carriers of anthracite to an extent which 
would impair their credit and, consequently, their ability to per- 
form sufficient and satisfactory transportation service for the 
public. The record in Transportation and Distribution of Anthra- 
cite Coal, supra, is persuasive of the conclusion that impairment 
of the ability of the respondent carriers to perform expeditious 
and sufficient transportation service in connection with the dis- 
tribution of anthracite coal might subject consumers to hardships 
which would outweigh any benefits resulting to them from a re- 
duction of rates on anthracite. However, there are certain un- 
reasonable rates on domestic sizes of anthracite which must be 
reduced in accordance with our conclusions expressed below. 

After the report of the United States Coal Commission which 
deals with the high selling price of domestic sizes of anthracite 
coal prior to July 5, 1923, was made, and while this investigation 
was in progress, in September, 1923, the retail selling prices of 
domestic sizes of anthracite were further increased $1 per ton, 
that is, in a measure that obviously can not be offset through 
any possible reduction of freight rates on those sizes. That in- 
crease alone is persuasive of the view that search for the sub- 
stantial relief needed by consumers from high cost of household 
fuel should not be confined to rates on anthracite coal. 

Freight rates effect total restraint of the shipping of coal pro- 
duced from mines in West Virginia to points in the 11 North- 
eastern States north of Hagerstown, Md., and Washington, D. 
C. That is the only restraint of distribution of household fuel, 
effected through freight rates, which has come to our attention 
in this investigation. Joint rates on low-volatile bituminous coal 
from mines in West Virginia to points in the Middle Atlantic 
States and the New England States have not been established 
and there has been no transportation of that coal to those points 
over all-rail routes except at certain times of emergency during 
the World War and in times of strikes in the anthracite industry. 
The mines last mentioned are in the New River district, served 
by the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Virginian, and in the Poca- 
hontas district and Tug River district, served by the Norfolk & 
Western. Through rail routes between the mines and those points 
of consumption for the movement of general freight traffic were 
established many years ago and have been maintained to date. But 
transportation of coal over those routes is barred by rates so 
high that they prohibit shipment of the coal. The applicable 
rates are the local rates or mileage rates of each carrier forming 
the through routes, and the aggregate, or combination, of those 
several local rates produces the rate applicable for the through 
transportation. 

We deem it to be necessary and desirable in the public interest 
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that joint rates on lump, egg, and nut sizes of low volatile bitumi- 
nous coal, in carloads, be established and made applicable from 
(1) mines served by the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company 
included in Group No. 1 of Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company 
tariff I. C. C. No. 9834; (2) mines served by the Virginian 
Railway Company included in Group No. 3 in Virginian Railway 
Company tariff I. C. C. No. 1685; and (3) mines served by the 
Norfolk & Western Railway Company included in Group No. 3 
in Norfolk & Western Railway Company tariff I. C. C. No. 
3006—B to certain points of delivery on the railroad lines of (a) 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Tuxedo, Md., to deliveries 
at New York Harbor; (b) the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, Alexandria Junction, Md., to Philadelphia, Pa.; (c) the 
Long Island Railroad Company; (d) the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad Company; and (e) the Boston & Maine 
Railroad. 


All Equipment Repairs to Be 
Charged to Operation 


WasurinctTon, D. C. 

HE Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 4, 

has issued a modification of the uniform system 

of accounts as it relates to the cost of repairs to 
equipment, effective August 1, 1925, under which all re- 
pairs to equipment shall be charged to operating expenses. 
This does away with the rule applying to cases of heavy 
repairs that when work done amounts to the major part 
of the value of the unit of equipment when renewed the 
unit shall be considered as retired and the renewed unit 
charged to capital account as a new one. The order, 
dated July 25, is as follows: 

The matter of uniformity in accounting for the cost of repairs 
of equipment being under consideration: 

It is ordered, That the fifth paragraph of the text of general 
account II, “Equipment,” appearing on page 33 of the Classification 
of Investment in Road and Equipment of Steam Roads, issue of 
1914, be, and it is, hereby canceled. 

It is further ordered, That this order shall become effective on 
August 1, 1925, and that thereafter all repairs of equipment shall 
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be charged to operating expenses. In the application of this rule, 
due consideration must be given to the general instructions in the 
Classification of Investment in Road and Equipment with respect 
to the accounting for additions to, and betterments of equipment. 


The last sentence of the order means that when an 
actual new addition, such as a steel underframe, is in- 
stalled, it shall be accounted for as an addition or better- 
ment. 

The purpose of the new order is to remove a source 
of question as to accounting procedure in the case 
of heavy repairs, and to insure that all actual repairs, even 
though possibly deferred to such an extent that they rep- 
resent a large proportion of the value of the unit of 
equipment, shall be charged as repairs just as they would 
have been had the repairs been made currently in smaller 
amounts. 


On Saturpay, August 15, a special party of New York Central 
officers and representatives of technical magazines and daily news- 
papers were guests of George Hannauer, vice-president of the 
Indiana Harbor Belt, on an inspection of the operation of the 
car retarders in service on the Gibson, Ind., hump yard. The new 
system, which is the joint invention of Mr. Hannauer and E. M. 
Wilcox, master car builder, performs the functions previously 
handled by car riders and switch tenders. Previous to the instal- 
lation of this device 90 riders, 15 switch tenders and 6 brake 
testers were required, whose duties are now being handled by 5 
operators and 3 men on each engine or train switched. A train 
of 29 cars was classified in 6 min., while the highest record for 
operation is 437 cars in 2 hr. 32 min. Damages on account of 
switching in this yard were $191 in May, 1925, as compared with 
$2,700 in May, 1924, before the retarder system was installed, 
while personal injuries to employees have been practically elimi- 
nated. The development and installation of this car retarder sys- 
tem was described in the Railway Age of November 15, 1924, page 
895, while the savings effected during the winter were set forth 
in an article which appeared in the Railway Age of May 9, 1925, 
page 1143. 
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Experience Has a 
Demonstrated the Safety of p ae 
the “19” Order : 


Operating officers on one road have 
authorized the exclusive use of this 
form of train order over the 
entire system 


the Railway Age contest on the “19” train order, 

several others, including two in this issue, were con- 
sidered worthy of publication. The judges of the contest, 
E. P. Bracken, operating vice-president of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, F. H. Hammill, executive vice- 
president of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and S. 
Ennes, formerly president and general manager of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, awarded first prize of $125 to 
V. Parvin, superintendent, Ann Arbor Railroad, Owosso, 
Mich., and second prize of $75 to C. H. Carter, assistant 
transportation inspector, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
Chicago. Mr. Parvin’s paper supporting the “19” order 
and also one by B. H. McNaney, chairman of the train 
rules board, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, opposing the 
exclusive use of this order, were published in the Railway 
Age of February 21, 1925. The second prize paper was 
published in the Railway Age of April 18, 1925. 

Two other papers are published herewith; both writers 
being strongly in favor of the exclusive adoption of the 
“19” order. On the Sante Fe, experience has demon- 
strated conclusively the safety of this form of train order 
as well as its economic advantages, according to W. T. 
Quirk, general inspector of transportation, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, Los Angeles, Cal. The operating 
advantages gained by using the “19” order are clearly 
defined by A. G. Smart, general superintendent, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, Alliance, Neb., in the second paper 
published in this issue. 


I: addition to the prize winning papers submitted in 


Fewer Failures to Deliver With “19” Form 
By W. T. Quirk 


General Inspector Transportation, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, Los Angeles, Cal. 


A copy of the earliest book of rules that ever came to 
my notice bore the date of July, 1856, and contained no 
mention of train-orders. I recall that one rule therein 
provided that a red flag be tied on the last car in a train, 
and another stated that “A halfway post is located be- 
tween stations, the train reaching the halfway post first 
has the right to proceed and the other train must back up 
to the siding.” 

From this embryonic start progress was necessarily 
slow. The forms of train-orders were largely matters of 
opinion of each individual train dispatcher. Train-order 
signals, if any, were of nondescript character, and for a 
long time on many railroads consisted merely of a red 
flag which was displayed outside the office by the operator 
when he had orders for a train. To add to the hazard 
this was the day of the “single” order system and orders 























Operator About to Deliver a “19” Order 


were not given to each train in the same words. Because 
of these conditions surrounding the delivery and under- 
standing it was necessary to stop a train and get the con- 
ductor’s signature (in fact for a long time on many rail- 
roads the engineman was also required to sign) so that 
the dispatcher might be sure that the orders were deliv- 
ered and understood. These were the days when a regu- 
lar train, if not run, was “abandoned” instead of annulled, 
and an “extra” train was given an order like this: “En- 
gine 7 run wild A to Z, whistling curves and avoiding 
regular trains.” The superintendent’s or trainmaster’s 
signature was prefixed by the symbol “12” meaning, “Do 
you understand ?” and the conductor’s by the symbol “13” 
meaning, “I, or we, understand.” 

During this period of transition signatures were neces- 
sary because the dispatcher had no certainty that orders 
would be delivered, or being delivered, understood. These 
conditions have been cured; train-orders are brief, clear, 
and in the same words to all trains affected, and are open 
to but the one meaning. Train-order signals and the rules 
governing have been perfected until there is no longer any 
doubt of delivery except through failure of the “human 
agency,” and on this the form of order has no influence. 
The same method of effecting delivery is used for the “31” 
as for the “19” and if the human agency fails in the one 
it will fail equally in the other. There is no good reason 
for requiring the conductor’s signature except when orders 
are delivered under the provisions of Rules 217 and 219— 
which are infrequent—and signatures may then be ob- 
tained on the clearance card, which, of course, should be 
covered by rule. 


Experience Shows that Form “19” is Safer 


The theory that the “31” form of train-order is safer 
than the “19” form is not substantiated by experience. 
As a matter of fact, and of record, there are fewer failures 
to deliver the “19” form than there are of the “31” form 
for many reasons. When the “19” form is used the trans- 
action, except delivery, is finished when the operator 
repeats the order and is given “complete” by the dis- 
patcher. The operator then immediately prepares for 
delivery, fixing the orders with clearance in the train- 
order hoops and hanging them in the signal lever latch 
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where they cannot be overlooked. The “31” form, on the 
contrary, is laid to one side awaiting the conductor's sig- 
nature and has many times been overlooked, because of 
getting misplaced or hidden under office work. Other 
features of hazard in the use of the “31” form are caused 
by the dispatcher, in his anxiety to avoid stopping trains, 
placing the orders at initial stations an unnecessarily long 
time in advance of their execution. Dangerous practices 
such as “fixing” the superior train at its initial station, or 
some regular stop, and then later on, changing the orders 
by handing up a “19,” and of telling the operator the name 
of the conductor of the train with advice to “sign up 
and get them ready” or the operator voluntarily and con- 
trary to rules taking it upon himself to “sign up” as soon 
as he can recognize the conductor approaching, are all 
bad features of the “31” system of orders, and are not 
involved in the use of the “19” form. 

The conductor's signature to an order does not guaran- 
tee its fulfillment; at best it only means that he has seen 
and read the order, and not even that, when the above 
practices mentioned are indulged in. The records of many 
accidents that have passed into railroad history prove this. 
I remember a disastrous head-on collision between an 
extra freight and a regular passenger train, which hap- 
pened after the conductor had signed the “31” form order 
and which I am convinced would not have occurred if the 
order had been on a “19” form and given the engineman 
as he passed the office. 

Of course when the “19” form 1s used to restrict trains 
it is a necessary precaution to have the dispatcher check 
the operator and authorize the delivery. This is accom- 
plished on our line by the following rule: 

“Operators, having orders, before ‘clearing’ a train must fill out 
a clearance card and repeat the address and order numbers to the 
dispatcher who must make record of the train and orders in his 
train order book and, if correct and include all orders for the train 
at that office, give ‘OK’ with the time and his initials to the 
operator, who will endorse same on the clearance card and deliver 
as prescribed by rule. Clearance cards must not be filled out nor 
‘OK’ given in advance of the approach of train.” 


This provides for exactly the same check by dispatcher 
as though orders were on a “31” form. The last para- 
graph has the effect of keeping both operator and dis- 
patcher closely in touch with train movements. 


Excellent Results on the Santa Fe 


The Santa Fe Coast Lines, with which I have been 
connected for more than 20 years, has operated success- 
fully under this rule for several years within block terri- 
tory. Due to the absence of hazard or accident our operat- 
ing vice-president has authorized (with forthcoming book 
of rules) the exclusive use of the “19° form over the 
entire system and without the use of the middle order. 
The only restrictions are that, when necessary to place 
the order at a meeting point, the superior train must be 
stopped before the order is delivered, and in the case of 
orders delivered under the provisions of Rules 217 and 
219 receipt will be acknowledged by obtaining signatures 
on the clearance card, for which provision will be made 
on the form. 

Money Saved by “19” Order 

The Illinois Central recently conducted some exhaustive 
tests to determine the cost and loss of time in stopping an 
average freight train consisting of 50 loads hauled by a 
Mikado type locomotive on level track and found it to be 
nine minutes loss of time and a cost of $1.11 for a train 
not on overtime, and $1.88 with a crew on overtime ; when 
hauled by a 2-10-2 locomotive the cost was $1.78 without 
overtime and $2.55 with overtime. 

On mountain territory such as the Santa Fe Coast 
Lines. it is safe to estimate a loss of 15 to 20 min. in time 
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and a cost of $5 per stop. For example, one day not long 
ago we had 10 freight trains eastward, each consisting 
of 55 loads, over a district 141 miles in length each of 
which required three 2-10-2 locomotives to handle up the 
mountain, 50 miles straightaway. On this portion, how- 
ever, the “19” form is used, but if the “31” form had been 
used I estimate it would have required at least three ad- 
ditional stops for each train with a loss of at least one 
hour in time and,at a cost of not less than $10 for each 
stop, or $30 per train—a total for one day’s business in 
one direction on one district of ten hours in time and $300 
in money. Figure it out for yourself on your own ter- 
ritory; even the lowest of the figures obtained by the 
Illinois Central with Mikado type locomotive on level 
track 9 min. loss of time at a cost of $1.11—will prove 
that the railroads of the United States are losing hundreds 
of thousands of dollars annually by their failure to adopt 
the “19” form of train-order exclusively. 


The “19” Form Will Avoid 


Unnecessary Stops 


By A. G. Smart 


General Superintendent, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Alliance, Neb. 


The proposal to confine train-orders to the “19” form 
is not new. The first authorized edition of the Standard 
Code published in 1889 made it optional for the railroads 
to use either the “19” or “31” form, or a combination of 
the two in the movement of trains by train-orders. Even 
at that time, with lighter trains and slower schedules, the 
objectionable features of stopping trains for orders were 
recognized, but as in the immediate past, not only con- 
ductors but enginemen had been required to acknowledge 
the receipt and their understanding of each order received, 
but few of the lines adopted the “19” form exclusively, the 
roads generally following the practice of using the “31” 
form where the right, superiority, or speed of a train 
was restricted, and the “19” form where right was con- 
ferred, except that in the case of meeting or waiting 
points, where the operator at the meeting or waiting point 
was given a copy of the order and displayed his train- 
order signal at stop, all concerned were given the order 
in “19” form. 

During the time that both conductors and enginemen 
were required to sign train-orders, the practice of per- 
mitting the conductor to sign the engineman’s name in 
order to avoid delay, developed and most of the lines 


finally abolished the rule requiring the engineman’s 
signature. 


Today we occasionally find some ambitious dispatcher. 
in his anxiety to keep traffic moving, authorizing operators 
to sign “31” orders for conductors, completing the order 
and instructing the operator to hand it up on a hoop with- 
out stopping the train. The primary object in securing 
the conductor’s signature to an order is to have a definite 
acknowledgment of the receipt of the order. When the 
receipt of an order addressed to or concerning the train to 
which it was delivered was a clearance on the train-order 
signal, the conductor’s signature was the only tangible 
evidence of delivery the operator had. Under the present 
rules, the clearance card, showing the number of each 
order delivered, fully protects the operator, and the secur- 
ing of signatures as evidence that an order has been de- 
livered is now unnecessary. Train and enginemen will 
conform just as strictly to the requirements of a “19” 
order as to the requirements of a “31” order. 

The advantages of the “19” form of order are manifold. 
Using this form exclusively will: 
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First: Avoid unnecessary stops on fast important and 
heavy trains. The Railway Age of March 22, 1918, car- 
ried an article which estimates the cost of fuel, car and 
engine repairs involved in each stop at 61.4 cents on pas- 
senger trains and $1.75 on heavy freight trains. 


Second: Reduce delays to opposing trains caused by 
necessity of stopping ruling trains for orders, particularly 
important in these days of punitive overtime and insistent 
demand for perfect service. 

Third: Give enginemen an immediate knowledge of the 
contents of orders for which the train-order signal is dis- 
played without waiting for the conductor to bring or send 
the order to the head end, after he has reported at the 
office, signed the order and secured “complete,” an ex- 
tremely important matter in safeguarding the movement 
of trains. 

Fourth: Eliminate delays caused by the flagman re- 
turning from protecting the train when stopped for orders 
that permit the train to proceed, thus reducing the danger 
of rear end collision from following train. 

Fifth: Increase efficiency of dispatcher by permitting 
orders to be completed immediately on repetition by the 
operator, and do away with operators endeavoring to 
secure complete to orders previously sent, while the 
dispatcher is transmitting orders to other trains. Dis- 
patchers on busy single track districts will fully appre- 
ciate this. 

Sixth: Reduce danger of operators failing to deliver 
all orders addressed to train. With but one train-order 
form to handle and each order immediately made com- 
plete when repeated, the probability of failure is much 
more remote, with one form than with two, one of which 
must be held on the desk awaiting the conductor’s sig- 
nature and may cover up a “19” order that has been 
stripped from its pad. <A large percentage of failures to 
deliver orders have been attributed to the necessity of 
holding “31” orders on the desk for the conductor’s sig- 
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nature and the operator overlooking some other order in 
the rush incident to securing “complete” from the dis- 
patcher and getting the train moving. 

Seventh: Avoid a tie-up of traffic in case of wire failure 
where a “31” order to a superior train has been repeated 
and is awaiting conductor’s signature and “complete,” 
and acts as a holding order for the train addressed. 

In all cases the train-order signal and not the form of 
order is the governing factor so far as the train is con- 
cerned, and there is no situation involving the use of train- 
orders where the same result cannot be obtained safely and 
more expeditiously with a “19” form in connection with 
clearance card Form A, than can be obtained with a “31” 
form. 

Proper checking of the orders received against the 
clearance card by train and enginemen insures the receipt 
of all orders listed by the operator, and failures to list or 
deliver orders will occur just as frequently with one form 
as the other. If it is desired, operators, before clearing 
a train, can be required to report the train-order numbers 
shown on clearance card to dispatcher, who will then 
authorize clearing the train; but with a proper organi- 
zation, this should be unnecessary. 

It is therefore apparent that the exclusive use of the 
“19” order on any railroad, whether operated under auto- 
matic, manual controlled, manual, time interval or a no- 
block system will: promote safety; increase efficiency ; 
reduce overtime; reduce damage to equipment; reduce 
claims; save fuel; save water; and promote proper ob- 
servance of operating rules. 





THe Unicon Paciric has offered to operate under lease for 
a period of three years the Saratoga & Encampment, a 44- 
mile line between Walcott, Wyo., and Encampment, which 
was to be junked by the purchasers, Morris Brothers, Den- 
ver, Colo., because of lack of patronage. The Wyoming Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission has agreed to the plan and has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for approval. 























A Roumanian Passenger Locomotive 
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Monon Shows 


Handling Car Material 





of the Car Shop at Noon Hour with Cars Undergoing Rebuilding on the left 


Proficiency 





Prompt deliveries and correct accounting mark joint efforts 
of stores and shop forces in meeting 


large scale 


REEDOM from delays resulting from unantici- 

pated material shortages and accuracy in the 

charges for the material used in connection with 
large scale car rebuilding operations are features of the 
material handling work on the Monon which attract a 
larger interest to its methods than the actual size of the 
property might otherwise indicate. All car rebuilding 
work is conducted at Lafayette, Ind., the site of the 
system shops and general store. The history of this work 
dates back to 1921, when, confronted with the necessity 
of extensively overhauling its equipment—comprising 
at present 6,526 freight cars—the company built car 
shops at this point. As described in the Railway Age 
of June 10, 1921, page 1325, this is a thoroughly 
modern building of steel construction with brick walls 
and steel sash, 440 ft. long, 95 ft. wide and 40 ft. high, 
floored with concrete for the operation of four tracks, 
which extend lengthwise of the building on 11 ft. centers 
where they are served by a 25-ton overhead traveling 
crane accessible to any part of the building. Prior to 
1921 it was possible to repair only 10 cars under cover 
at one time, and then only with considerable incon- 
venience, With the new building, however, which pro- 
vides accommodations for 32 cars, 8 per track, the means 
was provided for a scale of operations embracing a 
whole series of cars at one time. 


New Shop Makes Quick Work of Car Rebuilding 


Thus the first program in the new shop after its 
opening in May, 1921, was the rebuilding of an entire 
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operations 


series of 900 steel coal cars. These were run through 
the shop in blocks of hundreds with an average of 21 
cars undergoing repairs at one time, arranged in groups 
of 7 cars per track, which were stripped before enter- 
ing the shop. By conducting the repair work in stages 
across the shop, whereby each gang, when completing 
its particular work on a car, would begin on the car 
occupying the same position on an adjacent track, these 
cars were converted from steel into the A. R. A. com- 
posite type and completed for service, except for paint- 
ing, at the rate of one track of seven cars per day, and 
at a total labor cost of but $90 per car, including the 
cost of stripping, the first car emerging from the shop 
in 27 working hours. 

In a similar manner subsequent programs involved a 
series of box cars which were stripped and given new 
steel frames and A. R. A. standard ends with new 
sheathing, new decking and Hutchins all-steel roofs at a 
cost of $800 per car, completed for service, the organ- 
ization per car in this work comprising, in addition to 
material men, one gang per car to install all steel and 
place the roof material conveniently for its installation 
by a second gang charged with the application of all 
wood work, after which a third or finish gang completed 
the car ready for painting. 


Other Programs 


On this basis 1,429 company owned cars were rebuilt 
or subjected to heavy repairs last year, which work was 
performed at an expenditure of 2,084 shop hours with 
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an average force of 2 
helpers, including 10 men engaged in handling material, 
all employed 96 per cent of the time throughout the 
year. At present, the work involves the rebuilding of 
250 box cars, of which 165 have been accumulated and 
partly completed. Only company owned cars are handled 
in the shop, any rebuilding required on foreign cars, or 
on company cars not in the series passing through the 
shop but requiring immediate overhauling, being con- 
fined to the old shop. 


Preliminary Estimates Based on Sample Car 


The first essential to the efficient operation of a shop 
of the character described is to have the required 








A Portion of the Casting Yard East of the Car Shop in the 


Process of Rearrangement. The Small Building 
in the Background Is the Dry Kiln 


material on hand when needed, and the foundation of 
success in this undertaking is a reliable preliminary 
estimate prepared far enough in advance to facilitate 
economical purchasing. It is the practice on the Monon 
to provide the preliminary estimate 90 days in advance 
of the scheduled time of repairs, Where the total series 
of cars to be overhauled is large this estimate will in- 
clude only a portion of the cars, depending on the estimated 
time it will take for their completion. Thus in the case 
of the 250 cars now being rebuilt, the preliminary 
estimate is limited to 100 cars. This estimate is prepared 
in the general foreman’s office from a knowledge of the 
condition of all cars under consideration and from 
the information obtained by overhauling a sample car, 
which is done under careful supervision in the old shop. 
When completed, this preliminary estimate comprises a 
complete itemized list of every piece of material required 
for the cars in question. It is in this form that the 
estimate reaches the general storekeeper, who makes out 
a complete bill of material, classified with respect to 
raw material, manufactured material and special material, 
whereupon special orders with delivery dates are made 
upon the purchasing officer, who is then in a position, 
with these orders in hand well in advance, to negotiate 
with remotely situated, as well as local markets, or even 
to withhold negotiations temporarily for more favorable 
prices. 


Separate Room for A. F. E. Material 


The disposition of this material when received varies. 
It is the practice to keep all that car material for the 
system which is carried in stock at Lafayette, separate 
from other stock. The facilities for this purpose include 
a car material storehouse, lumber yard and casting yard 
situated adjacent to the car shop. The only exception 
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foremen, 65 car repairers and 34 to this comprises two sub-stores serving the sites where 


light repairs are made. All car shop lumber is piled in 
the main yard, where it is inspected and graded while 
being unloaded, except oak, which is inspected at the 
point of loading. All castings and such other heavy 
parts as are regularly required for car shop work are 
also placed directly in stock, no attempt being made at 
segregation except for a check of the material received 
on the original bill of material for the program. [lor 
such small material as bolts, nuts, washers, etc., that 
are ordered for the car shop work, a separate room is 
maintained at one end of the car material storehouse, 
owing to the difficulty of protecting the car shop materials 
from depletion where mingled with other supplies. 
Materials foreign to the usual stock carried, such as 
special roofs, castings, etc., as well as some standard 
stock which arrives in carload lots for the car shop 
work, are unloaded in the commodious and well-drained 
area between the tracks in front of the car shop. 


General Storekeeper Keeps 
Personal Check on Material 


It is the responsibility and practice of the general 
storekeeper personally to keep a careful check on this 
material and to inform the purchasing agent on the one 
hand of any irregularities in delivery and the car depart- 
ment on the other of such unavoidable delays expected 
in the receipt of material as will require some readjust- 
ment in schedule, It is the function and practice of the 
general car foreman, on the other hand, to check the 
actual consumption of material on the first cars under- 
going repair against the preliminary estimate and 
submit a supplementary bill of material to the store 
department for any additional stock required over the 
first estimate, also a properly revised list of material for 
the next block of cars on the schedule, as well as to 
inform him of any apparent shortages in stock of 
material, supposedly on hand, which develop from day 
to day. The close attention paid to this feature of the 
work is illustrated by the practice of holding a meeting 
in the general foreman’s office every Friday for a re- 

















The Approach to the Car Shop with a Small Quantity of Special 
Material in the Foreground Awaiting Delivery into the Shop 


view of the material situation and the preparation of a 
shortage report for the attention of the stores department. 


Crane Facilitates Material Handling in Shops 


Of secondary importance only to insuring the presence 
on the premises of the required amount of material when 
needed is its prompt and economical delivery to the point 
of application. Success in this undertaking, of neccessity, 
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is predicated upon adequate facilities and organization. 
lhe function of the stores department with respect to 
car shop operations at Lafayette is principally one of 
providing the material where it is conveniently available 
when wanted. Actual deliveries into the shop are not 
made by the store forces. The part played by the store 
department in this phase of the work, however, is large. 
Quite as much in the interest of the car repair operations 
as for the purpose of expediting and economizing store 
operations, the lumber yard is conveniently situated be- 
tween two tracks where cars can readily be loaded for 
transportation to the car shop. The store department 
also keeps the dry kiln filled with the finished lumber 
required for the plant, this kiln consisting of a two- 
chamber facility joining the car shop near one end. Of 
special interest, however, is the arrangement of the cast- 
ing yard, which was completely reversed following the 
destruction of the old car material store by fire, so that 
at present all heavy castings are stored immediately ad- 
jacent to the shop, instead of the smaller material, as 
before. This yard is divided for roadways and a store 
employee is stationed there partly for the convenience of 
the car shop forces 

It devolves upon the shop forces to secure and dis- 
tribute the materials needed, the organization for this 
purpose, as outlined earlier, consisting of one supply 
foreman, assisted by about 10 men who devote their 
entire attention to material handling. The entire time 
of two of these men is devoted to keeping the pockets 
in the car shop supplied with bolts, nuts, etc. The supply 
foreman has an itemized list of what every car needs 
and carries the responsibility of having the material 
ready at each car when needed, including all second hand 
material or locally manufactured material which is being 
repaired or made, as the case may be, in the blacksmith 
shop. 

Lumber is secured from the lumber yard and is 
sawed, if this is necessary, at a crosscut saw stationed 
just within the entrance of the car shop, after which it 
is distributed to the cars by a traveling crane. 
Requisitions for this lumber are submitted for the actual 
quantity of lumber used after the completion of every 
seven cars. Bolts, nuts and washers, on the other hand, 
are secured only upon presentation of a requisition at 
the car material store, while as in the case of lumber, 
castings are available at the castings yard without 
requisition until after the completion of seven cars. 
With the responsibility for the material fixed it is 
seldom that work is ever delayed on this score, while, 
on the other hand, it is not exceptional to find all the 
material for the first work on a car available for applica- 
tion from one to two hours before the specific car enters 
the house. 


Marked Success in Accounting for Material 


Unquestionably the most glaring of the defects or 
irregularities in car repairing is commonly found in the 
accounting of materials to be charged or credited to the 
work undertaken. It is particularly on the efficiency 
with which this phase of the work is handled on the 
Monon that its car shop operations invite attention. 
Attention has already been called to the fact that all 
stripping was done before the cars entered the shops. 
This stripping is accomplished on a track adjacent to 
the car material store, having a capacity for about 30 
cars and is performed by car shop forces. When a car 
is stripped, that material which is removed during the 
process but which is to be replaced on the car is loaded 
up on trucks for transportation into the car shops. All 
other material is dumped alongside the track. Sub- 
sequently, but always before a new program is under- 
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taken, any recoverable parts which may have been dis- 
carded as obsolete for that series of cars but may still 
be serviceable for other cars until their retirement, is 
gathered up and taken to the storehouse where, after a 
joint inspection of the mechanical and store departments, 
such quantities of this material as will not create a sur- 
plus is taken back into stock at the original value and 
the program credited with that amount while any surplus 
is scrapped and the program credited with this scrap 
value. Again, all wood free from bolts and other iron 
is picked up and piled adjacent to the lumber yard, where 
it is cut up for firing-up wood at a cost of $5.00 per 
car, which is also credited to the program. The equip- 








A Portion of the Lumber Yard from the Unloading Track 


ment for this purpose consists of a power crosscut saw 
with which two men regularly employed cut and load 
on the average of 20 to 25 cars a month. Where 
additional stripping is required in the car shop this wood 
is also carried to the yard and credited back to the pro- 
gram in the same manner. The remainder of the wood 
on the stripping track is burned to remove the scrap 
iron, which is then picked up by a magnet belonging to 
the store and loaded directly into cars for shipment to 
the market, as mixed or sorted scrap, the practice being 
to pick up every bit of scrap iron prior to a new program 
so that the scrap can be credited to the cars from which 
it was obtained. 


All Unused Material Gathered After Each Program 


qual proficiency is suggested by the methods of 
handling new material in the shop. In the first place, 
with but a single series of cars in the shop at one time 
there is no likelihood of the material men getting material 
for use on other cars or for the material in the shop 
being applied on other than the cars for which it was 
obtained. In the second place, the requisitions for car 
material are issued on a green slip, thus avoiding its 
mingling with requisitions for material needed else- 
where. In the third place, it is the practice upon the 
completion of every program to clean up the shop 
thoroughly of all surplus material, which is then re- 
turned to the store, checked and placed back in stock. 
The effect of this is on the one hand to encourage the 
material handlers not to secure more material than is 
required and, on the other, to fix the final credit and 
likewise the ultimate charge for material. The effective- 
ness of this practice is indicated by the fact that upon 
completing the most recent program of 250 cars, all the 
surplus supplies, including lumber, gathered up for re- 
turn to stock was carried on a single push car; also that 
the final inventory of a $2,000,000 stock checked within 
seven-tenths of one per cent of the initial figure. 
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Taxes paid by the Long Island Railroad in 1924 amounted 
to $1,569,734, or 18.7 per cent of the net revenue from railway 
operations. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has postponed from 
July 1 to February 1, 1926, the date for fulfilment by the Pere 
Marquette of the requiring an installa- 
of automatic train 


commission's order 


tion control. 


Increased lumber rates from Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., to Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee, Wis., 
on August 15, were suspended by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
investigation, 


which were to have become effective 


mission until December 13 to await 


The Kettle Valley has reconditioned and placed in operation its 
12 mile branch line from Princeton, B. C., to Copper Mountain. 
Operation on this branch discontinued in November, 1921. 
rhe reconditioning of the line cost approximately $200,000. 


Was 


The Western Red Cedar Association has established a re- 
search division, with headquarters at 5 South Wabash avenue, 
Chicago, and Kurt C. Barth has been appointed director. 
Chis bureau will compile information concerning the produc- 
tion, distribution and consumption of poles for the informa- 


tion of consumers. 


A brief has been filed in the United States Court of Ap- 
peals at St. Louis, Mo., attacking the price paid by the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western for the Denver & Rio Grande 
property. The brief was filed by counsel for Harold Palmer, 
New York, who contends that under the sale price set by the 
court the refunding bondholders will suffer a loss of about 
85 per cent on their claims. The appeal has been set for 
argument at Denver, Colo., on September 23. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has approved a series of 
new commodity rate schedules in southwestern territory to apply 
to ten classes of commodities moving between or to points in 
\rkansas, western Louisiana, southern Missouri, southeastern 
Kansas, eastern Oklahoma, and eastern Texas. The schedules 
were filed by the railroads in May, 1924, and ask for increases. 
Some of the rates which the roads suggested in the southwest 
were disapproved and a basis for recasting them was prescribed. 


A total of 22,558 persons visited Glacier Park this season up 
to August 1 as compared with 16,282 in the same period of 1924. 
During July registrations aggregated 17,443, compared with 
12,463 in July, 1924. Of the total for the season 9,837 were rail- 
road tourists, while 12,721 used private transportation as compared 
with 5,136 and 11,146 respectively, for the previous year. During 
July railroad tourists amounted to 7,722 as compared with 3,977 
in 1924 and those using private transportation totaled 9,721, com- 
pared with 8,486 for July of the previous year. 


Missouri Pacific Adopts Merit System 


The Missouri Pacitic has adopted a plan of discipline of em- 
ployees in train, engine and yard service by demerit and merit 
records instead of by suspension. The records of employees on 
each division will be kept in the office of the superintendent of 
the division. On August 1 a new account was opened for each 
employee, and all employees were considered as starting with a 
perfect record on that date so far as discipline by demerit and 
merit records was concerned. 

Under the plan, dishonesty, intemperance, incompetency, habitual 
neglect of duty, gross violation of rules or orders and insubordi- 
nation will subject the offender to dismissal. Each employee will 
be notified promptly in writing of entries made against his ‘record 
ind such notice in all cases will show the accumulated record. 
Not less than 5 demerits nor more than 30 demerits will be 
issessed for any offense. An accumulation of 90 demerits will be 
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taken as evidence that the employee is not rendering satisfactory 
service and his suspension from duty will follow. Demerits placed 
against the record of an employee will be cancelled by satisfactory 
service for various periods; thus, five demerits will be cancelled 
by a clear record of three months, ten demerits will be cancelled 
by a clear record of six months, and so on. Entries will be made 
on the records of employees for notably excellent conduct, heroism, 
conspicuous loyalty, or good judgment in handling emergencies. 


Shorter Schedules in Los Angeles- 
Chicago Service Proposed 


General managers of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Union 
Pacific and Southern Pacilic have expressed willingness to shorten 
the running time of the passenger trains from Chicago to Los 
Angeles, Cal., if conditions permit, in a joint letter addressed to 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. The Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce is asking that half a day be cut from the 
running time of transcontinental trains. The railways are now 
investigating the practicability of this proposal. 


Southern Pacific Wins Point in Ferry Rate Dispute 


The Southern Pacilic has won the first point in contesting the 
Railroad Commission of California's order reducing rates on the 
ferrying of automobiles across San Francisco bay, which would 
have lowered earnings of the Southern Pacific $750,000 a year. 
The railway’s victory was a denial by the federal court at San 
Francisco of the motion of the Railroad Commission to dismiss 
the railway’s petition for a temporary restraining order against 
the order of the commission. The hearings on the question of 
issuance of a temporary injunction by the federal court, as re- 
quested by the Southern Pacific, continue. 


Still Trying to Solve Peace River Railway Problem 


Kfforts are still being made by Premier Herbert Greenfield of 
Alberta, Canada, to effect a settlement of the Peace river railway 
question. Failing a solution of this problem at the session of the 
Legislature just prorogued he has called another conference of the 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian National, and Sir Henry Thornton, 
president of the latter, and D. C. Coleman, vice-president in 
charge of the Western lines of the former, will meet Premier 
Greenfield in Edmonton to work out a plan of joint operation by 
those two roads of the two provincial government lines in Alberta, 
the Edmonton, Dunvegan & British Columbia line and the Canada 
Central, 


Minnesota Eliminates 
Unnecessary Grade Crossings 


A survey of the lines of the railways in Minnesota is now being 
conducted by Railroad Commissioner Frank W. Matson of that 
state, with the co-operation of the railways themselves, to deter- 
mine what grade crossings may be vacated in order to reduce the 
hazard of grade crossing accidents. This action was made pos- 
sible by a law recently passed by the legislature of Minnesota 
which empowered the Railroad and Warehouse Commission to 
order the elimination or relocation of any crossing of a public 
highway and a railroad within the state. I+ is anticipated that 
the survey will be completed before winter, and the work of 
elimination will be prosecuted as rapidly as possible. 

It is the plan of the commission to eliminate all crossings not 
strictly necessary, and it is anticipated that approximately one-half 
of the crossings now existing in the smaller cities, towns and 
villages will be vacated. The Minnesota Highway Department, 
under the authority of the Railroad Commission, is endeavoring 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Roads—Selected Items for June, 1925, 
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August 22, 1925 
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273 21.7 
314 23.9 
36 13.0 
33 11.9 
26 15.8 
36 21.6 
74 17.3 
121 27.9 
20 21.7 
11 10.6 
11 20.1 
14 26.0 
805 23.8 
810 23.0 
74 15.7 
77 15.7 
101 17.6 
95 17.7 
79 11.9 
106 15.6 
63 14.6 
51 11.4 
11 6.4 
17 11.1 
107 12.2 
140 15.6 
106 14.7 
101 14.1 
34 13.5 
32 11.7 
108 11.2 
115 11.8 
209 21.7 
233 21.9 
176 15.6 
165 15.0 
31 15.7 
31 15.3 
175 23.4 
162 21.5 
45 13.1 
57 16.6 
165 24.2 
141 19.5 
22 13.7 
22 13.7 
153 15.7 
129 13.8 
25 15.7 
23 14.8 
187 18.7 
209 20.6 
160 21.9 
177 22.7 
41 13.4 
81 24.6 
28 13.0 
28 12.9 
173 19.0 
195 20.4 
77 14.2 
66 12.8 
28 21.2 
21 14.8 
16 12.5 
47 25.3 
26 16.8 
20 16.3 
91 14.1 
201 32.3 
68 13.7 
75 15.3 
70 21.3 
58 17.4 
40 21.1 
37 18.6 


Houston East & West 
and Texas & New Orleans. 
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Compared with June, 1924, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues above $25,000,000. 





Average number Pounds of 
of freight cars on line daily Gross Net ton- coalper Locomo- 
A—____ ~ tons Net Net miles 1,000 gross _ tive 
Per cent per train, Net tons tou- Car per ton-miles miles 
un- excluding tons per miles miles mile including per 
service- locomotive per loaded per per of road locomotive locomo- 
Region, road and year Home Foreign Total able Stored andtender train car car-day car-day perday and tender tive day 
New England Region: : 
Boston & Albany........- 1925 2,749 5.778 8,527 2.9 1,054 397 19.2 373 28.6 8,040 169 70.0 
Z 1924 2,586 4,848 7,434 5.8 999 380 20.0 414 31.6 7,811 192 66.8 
Boston & Maine.......... 1925 14,990 12,762 27,752 9.3 1,241 503 20. 301 21.2 3,603 133 46.5 
1924 14,893 14,219 29,112 11.9 o08e 1,198 488 20.7 269 18.6 3,311 147 43.7 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf..1925 21.264 19,171 40,435 21.4 1,426 — 1,385 563 26.2 220 15.6 4,656 123 50.1 
1924 22,496 16,948 39,444 19.6 355 1,356 558 é1.1 217 15.0 4,374 132 47.1 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson...... 1925 8,964 6,203 15,167 7.5 1,688 824 31.1 691 34.6 11,982 161 68.4 
1924 9,791 6,142 15,933 5.9 1,094 831 31.0 616 31.0 11,065 174 60.2 
Del., Lack. & Western....1925 17.422 7.636 25,058 3.3 .... 1,753 790 25.3 587 33.5 14,852 148 70.1 
1924 18,658 7,353 26,011 3.5 1,244 1,760 790 25.1 504 29.7 13,212 156 60.7 
Erie (ine. Chic. & Erie)..1925 38,595 19,171 57,766 7.5 12,649 2,255 989 26.0 490 28.5 12,174 117 47.9 
1924 46,195 17,271 57,466 6.9 16,096 2,160 946 26.3 468 27.4 11,584 119 46.3 
Lehigh Valley ...cccccese 1925 21,355 7,968 29,323 7.4 159 ~—-1,830 823 26.7 545 31.6 11,794 139 47.1 
1924 24,366 8,260 32,626 6.3 734 1,736 822 28.2 474 25.0 11,413 146 41.4 
Michigan Central ........ 1925 18.516 17,286 35,802 4.3 2,418 1,874 662 19.4 336 28.0 6,580 105 53.5 
1924 17,654 13,370 31,024 4.5 4,971 1,773 653 20.4 352 28.0 5,972 114 50.8 
New York Central........ 1925 78,921 67.434 145,455 4.2 25,648 2,208 960 26.0 411 24.9 9,228 111 47.5 
1924 75.02 66.780 141,804 5.1 29,571 2,135 913 25.0 375 23.7 8,256 111 42.6 
New York, Chic. & St. L..1925 13.757 10,295 24,152 6.0 5,510 1,699 646 20.9 540 40.3 7,828 108 67.6 
1924 13,145 9.915 23,060 5.3 3,748 1,621 609 20.8 510 39.1 7,064 113 63.7 
Pere Marquette .......... 1925 11,017 8.902 19,019 6.0 1,311 1,365 582 23.7 381 25.1 3,303 109 62.6 
1924 10,962 8.417 19,379 5.3 2,077 1,387 627 25.3 365 22.2 3,173 119 57.0 
Pitts. & Lake Erie....... 1925 16,135 6,212 22,347 5.0 1,583 2,511 1,454 44.4 247 8.8 23,841 66 43.9 
1924 15.878 §,§21 22.699 ke 3.747 2,576 1,526 45.6 231 7.9 22,665 69 40.7 
I tas re 8 1925 14,960 10,767 25,727 3.0 925 1,756 704 22.0 576 38.8 5,883 120 57.2 
1924 14,223 8,938 23,161 3.0 1,061 1,734 710 22.6 563 37.2 5,310 135 54.6 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio.........1925 71,983 34,537 106,520 84 3,821 1,866 906 30.8 505 25.8 10,349 148 59.4 
1924 75,403 29,928 105,331 9.3 11,640 1,722 828 29.8 437 23.0 8,846 161 52.3 
Central of New Jersey....1925 19,135 10,684 29,819 4.0 3,139 1,654 792 30.9 250 13.5 10,778 161 41.6 
1924 19,514 9,973 29,487 5.1 3,923 1,606 771 31.5 235 12.5 10.020 172 39.8 
Chicago & Eastern IIl.....1925 15,329 3,625 18,954 17.4 4,368 1,616 736 26.2 274 16.2 5,521 129 43.9 
1924 16,991 3,808 20,799 16.4 5,439 1,519 712 27.2 221 12.6 4,881 150 40.2 
Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L..1925 21,740 17,436 39,176 5.5 10,311 2,008 914 29.6 520 30.6 9,051 112 59.2 
1924 17,686 16,772 34,458 6.2 4,022 1,879 870 29.2 481 28.8 7,433 117 49.7 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern...1925 19,128 7,093 17,221 8.8 757 2,231 1,187 39.7 273 10.5 10,216 115 47.3 
1924 10,120 5,336 15,456 6.8 1,597 2,235 1,168 39.0 220 8.8 7,402 117 31.6 
Lome Toba ccc cccccceves 1925 2.088 5,038 7,126 1.3 205 815 2 25.5 67 4.7 1,221 298 40.1 
1924 1,787 5,140 6,927 1.1 126 769 295 23.9 63 4.6 1,104 281 33.2 
Pennsylvania System .....1925 218,474 82,094 300,568 11.2 33,017 1,859 869 30.6 436 22.4 12,042 121 - 51.3 
1924 212,342 89,045 301,387 9.1 57,232 1,766 826 30.5 383 19.7 10,544 128 45.3 
RenGiIM™ ccccccccccccesece 1925 26.826 14,203 41,629 2.4 3,629 1,743 868 34.0 424 20.7 15,386 156 51.5 
1924 25,263 12,860 38,123 3.2 5,028 1,623 826 34.4 434 20.5 14,498 166 48.8 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio....... 1925 30,426 10,643 41,069 4.3 1,531 2,513 1,378 43.4 1,284 52.2 20,297 98 71.5 
1924 28,981 11,031 40,012 6.1 3,478 2,393 1,297 42.6 1,040 42.2 16,294 112 66.6 
Norfolk & Western....... 1925 31,267 7.900 39,167 4.0 1,503 2,659 1,416 43.1 1,005 39.0 17,637 133 52.5 
1924 28,719 8,072 36,791 3.7 2,297 2,351 1,221 40.7 845 34.0 13,940 154 47.4 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line.......1925 20,238 12,480 32,718 4.3 1,466 569 21.9 459 34.0 3,112 105 64.3 
1924 20,908 11.765 32,673 §.1 1,297 492 20.7 388 31.3 2,608 120 59.4 
Central of Georgia....... 1925 5.061 6.518 11,579 5.1 1,091 467 23.5 502 31.1 3,053 144 77.2 
1924 5.151 6.067 11,218 5.3 1,041 458 23.5 416 25.2 2,448 154 68.5 
I. C. Gee. ¥. &2 MM. V.)... 3985 50,101 19,235 69,336 7.4 3,821 1727 706 25.6 600 37.3 6,685 120 69.1 
1924 48,752 18.946 67,698 6.4 2.565 1,716 676 24.3 551 37.0 6,030 123 63.3 
Louisville & Nashville....1925 44,689 15,986 60,675 11.8 81 1,306 617 31.6 586 30.9 7,092 152 87.0 
1924 43,688 16,456 60,144 10.9 107 1,164 540 30.1 486 26.7 5,839 155 82.6 
Seaboard Air Line........1925 11.163 9,216 20.379 3.4 1,368 546 21.9 474 33.4 2,573 129 72.7 
1924 10,183 7,434 17.617 7.3 1,224 454 20.6 436 34.2 2,167 139 65.3 
DOMGON Ts. . cccdcnscees 1925 43,215 18,772 61,987 5.1 1,268 503 22.1 391 27.5 3,555 154 52.0 
1924 40.44© 17808 58.253 6.1 1,248 496 22.3 374 26.2 3,196 165 46.9 
Northwestern Region: 
Chic. & North Western. ..1925 52,747 24,609 77,356 10.2 5,086 1,387 554 22.8 310 21.7 2,833 131 46.8 
1924 59.087 23.797 73.884 9.6 coun 1,320 540 23.1 331 22.8 2,900 143 44.6 
Chic., Milw. & St. Paul..1925 55,057 19,363 74,420 9.0 1,636 713 24.5 464 28.6 3,087 136 47.5 
1924 56,123 19,998 76,121 6.2 race 1,571 684 24.2 391 24.7 2,722 138 42.8 
Chic., St. P., Minn. & Om.1925 2.536 8869 12.405 82 602 1,037 382 19.1 283 21.1 2034 149 52.2 
; 1924 3.751 8,423 12,174 noe 711 1,032 433 22.5 348 22.2 2,455 137 54.2 
Great Northern .......... 1925 46,647 7,692 54.339 10.2 £000 2.163 1,062 30.0 489 25.4 3,272 114 37.0 
1924 47,636 6,307 53,943 10.0 coce 2,169 1,094 30.6 470 23.4 3,100 116 33.4 
M., St. P. & S. Ste. M..1925 20.171 5.256 25,427 7.9 954 1,326 584 23.0 373 24.0 2,175 106 49.1 
1924 20.051 6,435 26,486 7.1 1,880 1,285 585 24.4 348 21.2 2,112 110 47.6 
Northern Facific .........1925 37.795 7,001 44,796 6.8 2,213 1,686 739 24.4 434 25.1 3,009 126 42.9 
1924 35,175 7,133 42,308 7.8 2,000 1.624 723 24.7 401 22.9 2,652 118 35.8 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav..1925 6.255 4,159 10,414 5.0 aes 1,561 726 25.5 A07 21.5 1,944 175 41.5 
1924 5,425 4,373 9,798 4.8 1,424 651 24.7 399 22.2 1,793 180 42.3 
Central Western Region: 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1925 62,775 14,489 77,264 6.3 21,142 1,778 691 22.0 405 27.3 3,132 118 52.7 
if ye eo eee 1924 58,587 14,271 72,858 7.0 19,133 1,657 622 21.5 394 27.8 2,901 121 55.0 
Chicago & Alton......... 1925 10.520 4.332 14,852 4.4 5,000 1,574 618 23.9 372 25.4 5.426 137 64.0 
1924 16.313 4,595 14,908 3.5 4,300 1,428 613 26.3 393 24.3 5,797 135 62.9 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy....1925 56.005 15.618 71,623 7.9 5.490 1,660 735 25.7 461 28.5 3.550 138 48.7 
1924 54,885 18.062 72,947 6.9 3,993 1,624 710 25.6 421 26.2 3,293 148 45.7 
Chic., Rock I. & Pacific...1925 36.698 19.795 56,403 10.6 10,336 1,336 499 20.5 444 33.4 3,363 138 74.8 
1924 37,411 18,289 55.691 10.3 11,606 1,289 474 20.0 401 31.2 3,011 150 63.6 
Denver & R. G. Wn...... 1925 12.247 3.512 15,759 5.4 5,006 1,552 736 27.0 305 16.2 1,863 198 31.2 
1924 13,590 2,660 16,250 6.6 5,234 1,433 717 28.3 284 13.9 1.775 195 28.6 
Oregon Short Line....... 1925 8.710 3.719 12,429 5.4 .... 1,522 703 25.7 490 26.4 2,506 126 44.7 
1924 7.887 3,329 11,216 6.5 eee 1,460 659 5.2 520 29.4 2,456 140 46.0 
Southern Pac. (Pac. Sys.).1925 31,110 33,378 64,488 5.2 7,219 1,784 682 23.4 572 39.4 4,343 125 74.5 
1924 27,160 29.807 56.967 5.7 5,506 1,772 691 23.4 6346 41.8 4,283 124 68.8 
oC ere 1925 20.57 6,953 27,523 14.2 ss 2.083 £40 20.8 693 45.1 5.190 112 45.6 
. ; 1924 20.740 7,128 27,868 13.2 1,926 784 20.8 697 44.6 5,229 123 51.1 
Scuthwestern Region: _ 
Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe...... 1925 &.740 4,169 12.909 4.2 2,235 1.786 787 28.3 574 33.2 3.918 100 74.0 
. 1924 7.306 4,249 11,555 4.6 703 1,542 664 25.3 422 25.4 2,570 112 55.1 
BEAK EOR. cececcsaen 1925 8,482 3,754 12.236 4.9 3,176 2,028 779 22.0 492 37.7 3,453 90 62.4 
a 1924 10,250 5,462 15,712 3.7 3,744 1,955 749 22.2 335 25.3 2,941 97 38.9 
Mo.-Kans.-Tex. of Tex....1925 263 + =©11.663 11,926 8.6 3,168 1,556 618 24.0 284 19.9 2,567 104 39.6 
: 1924 343. 10,417 10.760 12.4 4,243 1,365 544 22.9 265 18.4 2.054 115 44.6 
Missouri Pacific ......... 1925 31.752 19,598 51,350 8.6 700 1,600 691 25.9 592 36.5 4,186 125 72.6 
; 1924 20.737 16,329 46,066 86 .... 1,492 652 25.4 505 30.7. 3,188 132 59.8 
St. Louis-San Francisco...1925 20,390 10.575 30,965 4.9 894 1,208 525 23.8 163 31.5 3.062 145 57.6 
: tage _ 1924 22,367 10.372 32,739 5.0 1,172 1,200 492 23.9 391 26.3 2.736 156 55.6 
Seuthern Pacific Lines (in 1925 131393 14.700 26.093 8.5 6,064 ‘1,247 519 24.2430 27.9 2.550 114 67.1 
Tex. and La.)} Te PTT TT 1924 10,456 15,496 25,952 5.9 5,292 1,243 539 25.9 485 29.2 2,265 116 71.4 
Texas & Pacific.......... 1925 6.694 5,290 11.984 7.4  .... 1,378 523 22.0 403 30.0 2.771 112 54.4 
1924 6,275 4,435 10,710 10.6 1,305 510 21.9 382 28.2 2,361 129 45.8 





Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 
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with 807,524 for 1923. The number of stockholders in the Eastern 
and Southern districts however, 
the Western district was less than in 1923. 
trict the number was 350,369 in 1924, as compared with 348,597 


in 1923; in the Southern district it was 85,539 as compared with 
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81,296, and in the Western district it was 364,050 as compared 


with 


377,631. 








At the request of the Railroad Commission the railway com- 
panies are submitting a list of the busier highway crossings which 
they cages to come ae of law as “stop crossings, ye Plan to Separate Southwestern from 
that at these crossings a nghway traffic must come to a tu h 
stop before proceeding over the track. The “stop crossings” are j Other Western Roads for Rate Making k 
being established as the survey of the railway lines proceeds. A plan to discontinue the grouping of the southwestern rail- S 
roads with those of the central western and northwestern regions a 
: : , for purposes of rate making will be considered at a meeting of 
. . on + e' 
Reduction in Number of Railway Stockholders the Southwestern Industrial Traffic League at Oklahoma City, tl 
\ slight reduction in*the number of railway stockholders is  Okla., on September 5. The plan is based on the thought that c 
reported by the Interstate Commerce Commission in its Prelimi- if the rates on all western roads are increased on the basis of | 
nary Abstract of Statistics of Common Carriers for the year their poor showing as a group, it will result in increases for the 
ended December 31, 1924. The total number of stockholders of southwestern roads, many of which are in a more prosperous con- 
lass I railways, not including switching and terminal companies dition. A survey will be made of the sentiment of southwestern 
lessor companies, is shown as 799,958 for 1924 as compared — shippers relative to the rate case pending before the Interstate - 
1 
OPERATING REVENUES AND OPERATING EXPENSES OF CLASS I STEAM ROADS tN THE UNITED STATES 
(For 191 Stream Roaps Inctupinc 16 SwitcuiInG ano TERMINAL COMPANIES) it 
For tue Montn or June, 1925 anp 1924 1 
United States Eastern District Pocahontas Region Southern Region Western District 
_ cae ate eeracesnctsies sclera fl rans o ain gene peseatnmie Scopes . 
Item 192 1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 
\verage urns of mile 
perated 636.2 +6 066.62 59,421.60 59,547.58 5,505.38 $,595.32 38,524.18 8,334.63 133,185.06 132,679.09 
Revenues ‘ 
Freight $365,987, 880 $323,374,669 $165,383,196 $144,759,339 $18,507,476 $14. 997,590 $48,339,737 $42,764,553 $133,757,471 $120,853,187 
Passenger 1 92,595,963 6 95,952,691 45,426,029 47,037,555 1,866,505 2,122,623 11,680,011 11,847,138 33,623,418 34,935,975 
Mail 7,878,898 8,007,099 3,011,280 3,063,898 212,646 177,442 1,132,815 1,134,361 3,522,157 3,631,308 
Express 11,887,660 11,709,298 5,420,193 5,379,087 281,922 278,849 1,588,120 1,415,514 4,597,425 4,635,848 ‘ 
All other transportation 17,038,841 15,856,936 10,036,481 9,130,553 196,403 200,314 877,172 294.102 5.928.785 5,631,967 
Incidental 10,764,743 10,130,840 5,135,125 5,118,607 349,482 348,864 1.067.715 982,113 4,212,421 3,681,256 
loint facility—C 851,592 853,087 374,574 388,855 18,022 17,456 130,663 131,226 328,233 315.550 1] 
loint facility—Dr 196,844 214,791 74,764 97,328 2,981 3,689 33,021 27,62 86,078 86,149 
Ry. operat’g revenues 506,808,733 $45,669,829 234,712,114 14,780,566 1,429,475 18,148,849 64,783,212 59,141,382 185,883,932 173,599,022 ¢ 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and 
structures ‘ 74,749,192 71,478,577 30,943,153 29,145,406 2,960,272 2,760,171 10,243,651 9,412,661 30,602,116 30,160,339 
Maintenance of equipm’t 103,027,983 99 222,857 49,319,986 47,042,703 1,964,857 4,372,194 13,165,094 12,844,277 35,578,046 34,963,683 
Traffic 9,079,299 8,614,092 3,333,112 3,177,412 233,746 219,979 1,547,749 1,419,423 3,964,682 3,797,278 ( 
I ransportation 170,639,281 167,863,910 80,195,304 79,754,041 5,765,231 5,505,548 22,108,089 21,768,380 62,570,657 60,835,941 
Miscellaneous cperations 4,609,542 4,285,072 2,033,199 2,024,733 82,692 82,911 441,440 375,793 2,052,211 1,801,635 
(Genera! 14,800,594 13,964,2 6,523,583 6,229,685 492,470 481,770 1,954,404 1,811,538 5,830,137 5,441,265 ; 
fransp'tion for invest 
ment—€r 970,331 1,200,009 133,131 164,176 47,548 28,887 165,558 208,099 624,094 798,847 1¢ 
Ry. operat’g expenses 375,935,560 364,228,757 2,215,206 167,209,804 14,451,726 13,393,686 49,294,869 47,423,973 139,973,765 136,201,294 ; 
Net revenues from r’lway 
operations 130,873,173 101,441,072 62,496,908 47,570,762 6,977,755 4,755,163 15,488,343 11,717,409 45,910,167 37,397,738 
Railway tax accruals 30,054,229 27,693,460 13,413,410 11,867,405 1.250.108 1,214,619 3,820,473 3,137,728 11,570,238 11,473,708 4: 
Uncollectible ry. revenues 149,595 125,699 78,349 52,735 3,321 2,219 16,962 15,490 50,873 55,255 a 
Ry. operating inceme 100,669,429 73,621,913 49,005,149 35,650,622 5,7 724,326 38,325 11,650,908 8.564191 34,289,056 25,868,775 fit 
Equipm’t rents—Dr. bal 
ance »,401,776 5,868,354 3,917,634 4,153,832 d 439,051 d 298,071 467,333 308,827 2,455,860 1,703,766 
Toint facility rent Dr 
halance 516,252 1,952,293 1,405,972 1,030,893 75,124 101,4 187,786 168,296 847,370 651,040 
Net ry. op't’g income 91,751,411 65,801,266 43,681,543 30,465,897 6,088,253 3,734,§ 32 10,995,789 8,087,068 30,985,826 23,513,369 
Ratio of expenses to rev 
ecnues (per cent) 74.18 78.22 73.37 77.85 67.44 73.80 76.09 80.19 75.30 78.46 P 
For Six Monxtus Enpep June, 1925 anp 1924 al 
Average number of mil h; 
operated .646.45 236,046.05 59,481.61 59,528.48 5,502.71 5,503.14 38.51 2.86 38,335.16 133,149.27 132,679.27 
Revenn al 
Preict $2,120,186,031 2,068,971,570 957,553,982 945,714,962 102.657,738 93,929,817 300,337.332 288,674,843 760,236,979 740,651.48 \ 
I ena 498,775,297 ¢ 529.048,673 943,762,446 252,055,478 11,185,128 12,323,834 3.942.388 75,577,225 169,884,335 189,092,136 : 
Express 9.451.954 70,759,816 33,041,561 31,536,290 1,268,743 1,198,816 6.870.917 4,830,832 21,507,721 21,658.654 ( 
| ess 69,451,959 70,759,816 33,041,561 31,536,290 1,665,537 1.599.336 10,327,931 10,235,747 24,416,925 27.388.443 0 
\ll other transportation 96,478,819 94,006,851 55.970,443 $4,297,007 1,192, 52¢ 1,171,391 5,767,801 5,395,451 33,548,049 33.143.002 
ly lental 58,365,186 57,277,504 28,917,522 ?9.438,765 2,062,355 2,020,032 7,359,690 6,703,350 20,025,619 19,115,357 \ 
loint facility-—(¢ 5,139,966 5,344,973 > 296.052 2,144,204 ©8,503 89,970 803,311 720,641 1,942,100 2,330,158 \ 
loint tacility—Dr 1,257,161 1,280,356 581.54 639,051 12,940 13,720 04 386 182.883 458,289 $44,702 
Ry. operat’e revenues. 2.895,216.468 2.872.345,405 1,339.389.455 1,333,075,727 119,518,590 112,319,476 403,204,984 394,015,296 1,031,103,439 1,032,934,.0°6 
Expenses st 
Maintenance tf way uw 
structures 388,299,75 382,.726.912 163,797,724 156,370,903 16,623,133 16,126,121 56,952,784 54,354,560 150,926,111 155,87 S th 
Maintenance of equipm’t 629,771,096 642.288 307 304,165,695 309,484,554 28,908,588 27,860,604 78,724,321 80.465.147 217,972,492 224,478,002 th 
Drath 51,679,185 1° 064,028 19,107,913 8,371,097 1.357.566 1.228.962 9,240,426  %,647,797 21,973,280 20,817.072 a 
lransm-rtation 062,110 075 1,097.516,744 502.459,718 526 492,527 34,675,682 36,147,715 142,531,706 145.386,383 382,442,919 389,490,119 ul 
Miscellaveons erations 570.8271 ?3.4°4,297 11,820,7% 11 786,648 540,677 519,088 3,206,903 2,594,374 10,002,451 9,544,287 re 
teneral 86,886,519 84.621) 65! 112,405 37°504.320 2,817,982 2,643,935 11,297,638 10,944,619 34,448,494 33,527,785 
Transp'tics tor invest ' 
nent—Cr 5,448,589 6,393,553 853,509 993.236 227,407 152,347 980,939 816,537 2,386,734 4,431,433 \ 
Ry. operat’g expense 238,868,809 2,274,267,494 1,038.910,736 1.059 016 Ste 84,696,221 84.373.178 300,882,839 301,576,343 814. 379, 013 $29,301,160 t! 
Net rev. from 1 “n't s 656,347,659 598,077,911 300,478,719 74 058.914 34.822.369 27,946,298 104,322,145 92,438,863 216,724,426 203, 633.8 836 
Railway tax accruals 169,670,657 160.744,634 70,296,646 65,633,980 7.396.240 7.128.799 23,183,442 20.174.017 68,794,328 67,807 s la 
U'neollecti’ ry. revennes 864.361 1,066,521 398.141 505.911 31,655 14.29? 110. SRS 91.093 323,977 45 . 
Ry. operating income $85,812,641 436,266,756 229,783,932 207,919,023 27,364,474 20,861.207 81,028,114 72,170,753 147,606,121 135,375 | 
Fkaq'pm't rent Dy hal be 
nce 36,513,334 33,849,143 0,706,546 22,825,047 d 2,407,216 d i,752,305 5,226,857 3,370,805 12,987,147 9,405,596 th 
Tomt facility rent Dy 
balance 11,596,499 10,067,464 5,630,681 4.912.684 539 51 £75,152 677,219 584,862 4,749,083 994,706 e\ 
Net ry operat’'g income 437,702,808 392,350,149 103,446,705 180,181,292 29,262,174 21,978,360 75,124,038 48,215,086 129,869,891 121,975,411 f, 
Rati of expenses to rev 
enues (per cent) 77.33 79.18 77.57 79.44 79.86 75.12 74.25 76.54 78.98 St ul 
a Includes $3,501,274 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. b Includes $3,386,497 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. d Deficit or other reverse iten . 
Inelod $18.399,335 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. e¢ Includes $17. 688,2 272 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
Compiled the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission Subject te revision. 
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Commerce Commission, hearings on which will begin in Chicago 
on September 8. The meeting of the Southwest Shippers’ Ad- 
yisory Board at Oklahoma City has been set ahead from Septem- 
ber 11 to September 4 so that both it and the Southwestern 
Industrial Traffic League may consider jointly the action to be 
taken at the Chicago meeting. 


The Roadmasters’ Convention 


The Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Association will 
hold its annual convention in the municipal convention hall at 
Kansas City, Mo., on September 22-24. The Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe will provide a special train which will leave Chicago 
at 9 o'clock Monday, September 21, arriving in Kansas City that 
evening. The annual dinner of the Roadmasters’ Association and 
the Track Supply Association will be held on Wednesday evening, 
September 23, at which time W. B. Storey, president of the Santa 
Fe, will be the speaker. 

lhe detailed program is as follows: 

Tuespay 
10:00 a. m.—Convention called to order. 

10:10 a. m.—Opening address: C. E. Johnston, vice-president and general 
manager, Kansas City Southern, Kansas City, Mo. . 
m.—President’s address: W. F. Muff, roadmaster, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, Newton, Kan. 
m.—Address by R. H. Aishton, president, American Railway 
Association. : ec: : 

11:20 a. m.—Report of: Committee on the Programming of Section Work. 

00 p.m.—Paper by A. N. Reece, chief engineer, Kansas City Southern, 

Kansas City, Mo., on “The Treatment of Soft Roadbed.’ : 
2:45 p. m.—Report of Committee on Means of Prolonging the Life of Rail. 
3:30 pm.—Address by Colonel F. W. Green, vice-president, St. Louis 
Southwestern, St. Louis, Mo. : 
8:00 p.m.—Address by Colonel F. G. Jonah, chief engineer, St. Louis- 
San Francisco, on “The History of Railroading.” 


10:30 


10:45 


i) 


WEDNESDAY 
9:30 a. m.—Report of Committee on How to Inspect and Identify Ties for 
Renewal. . 
11:30 a. m—Address by L. W. Baldwin, president, Missouri Pacific, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
2:00 p. m—Address by N. M. Rice, vice-president, New York, New Haven 
& Hartford. 
2:45 p. m.—Report of Committee on The Roadmaster’s Responsibility for 
Proper Relations with the Public. 
6.30 p.m.—Annual dinner given by the Track Supply Association. 
THURSDAY 
9:30 a. m.—Report of Committee on The Weeding of Tracks—Methods and 
Cost. 
10:30 a. m.—Business session. 
1:30 p. m.—Inspection of Kansas City Terminals by special train. 
The Track Supply Association will present an exhibit imme- 
diately adjacent to the convention room in which more than 50 


firms have already taken space and arranged for exhibits. 


The Status of the Valuation Work 


In a review prepared by Frederick H. Lee, secretary of the 
Presidents’ Conference Committee on Valuation dated August 5 
and issued by the committee, it is reported that 58 final valuations 
have been handed down by the commission between January 15 
and July 31, 1925, including 12 Class I carriers as follows: Ann 
\rbor; Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic; Bangor & Aroostook ; 
Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern; Elgin, Joliet & Eastern; 
Florida East Coast; Kansas City Southern; Nevada Northern; 
New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk; Norfolk Southern; Los 
\ngeles & Salt Lake; and the Southern Railway in Mississippi. 

No valuation has been brought up to date nor has the commis- 
sion announced the method it will adopt for this purpose, but in 
the recapture cases now being heard by the Bureau of Finance, 
the Bureau of Valuation presents an inventory as of the recap- 
ture year, applying thereto 1914 prices. This shows the cost of 
reproduction new and the cost of reproduction less depreciation 
is of the recapture year based on 1914 prices. The Bureau of 
Valuation then presents generally the all-commodity line showing 
the increase of prices, presents evidence as to the value of carrier 
lands and the amount of working capital required as of the date 
f the proposed recapture, and also presents the additions and 
betterments reported under Valuation Order No. 3 since the valua- 
tion date. The Bureau of Valuation makes no application in its 
evidence of the all-commodity line, but says such application is 
for the commission to make. The Bureau of Valuation does not 
undertake to show the cost of reproduction new or the cost of 
reproduction less depreciation as of the recapture year. 

The government appropriation for the fiscal year 1925 for valua- 
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tion work is $1,946,552. As a result of this increase the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has arranged to increase its force 
according to a plan which calls for the addition of 266 persons 
to the Valuation Bureau staff, raising it to a total of approxi- 
mately 600. In this organization the Bureau is to have a staff 
of 47 examiners and reviewers and 43 attorneys. Additional engi- 
neers, land appraisers and accountants are also to be employed. 

The Class I carriers reporting to the Presidents’ Conference 
Committee have expended $80,380,350 for valuation work during 
the 11% years ending December 31, 1924, with a few carriers not 
reporting, of which $6,602,197 was expended during the last year. 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission spent $1,245,718, making its total expenditure $25,- 
597,543. Estimating that $510,000 was spent by the commission 
during the last half of 1924, the total expenditure for valuation 
work by the commission and the carriers amounted to $106,487,893 
on December 31, 1924. 


Western Roads Tell Increase Which They Will Seek 
The important western lines, except the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul and the Minneapolis & St, Louis, have issued a 
statement to the public definitely indicating the advances in 
freight rates which they will ask the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to grant. The statement sets forth that based on 
the tonnage and earnings in 1924 an increase of approximately 
11 per cent would be necessary to enable the railways of western 
territory to earn a net operating income of 5% per cent. How- 
ever, they propose to ask an advance in rates which it is hoped 
will increase their average revenue by 5 per cent, with the hope 
that this advance, together with such relief as may be granted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in other readjustments, 
may avoid the necessity of a greater general increase. While 
the general advance proposed will average 5 per cent in the 
instance of certain commodities, the carriers will propose as a 
matter of expediency that the percentage of advance be con- 
verted into one applicable in an equal amount to all rates on 
these commodities. For example they will propose on grain a 
vniform advance equivalent approximately to one cent per bushel, 
on coal 15 cents per ton, on clay, gravel, sand and stone 7% 
cents per ton and on cement, lime and plaster 20 cents per ton. 


E. H. Harriman Memorial 
Medals Again to Be Awarded 


Mrs. E. H. Harriman has authorized the revival of the E. H. 
Harriman memorial medals for the year ending December 31, 
1924, to be awarded to the American steam railroads which, dur- 
ing the year of the award, have been most successful in protecting 
the lives and health of their employees and the public. The 
present plan of the committee is to continue the method followed 
formerly in making the award of the medals, and in addition the 
committee will take into account personal relations work on a 
broad scale, such as group insurance, building loan and pension 
plans and related matters. 

The gold medal will be awarded to the road which, in the 
opinion of the committee, has made the best record for accident 
prevention and health promotion. Personal relations will also be 
considered but will not necessarily be a determining factor. A 
replica in silver will be awarded to the division of the road which 
has the best individual record and a replica in bronze will be 
awarded to the employee who, in the judgment of the road, has 
been most conspicuous in furthering matters of this character. 

The following have consented to act as members of the Com- 
mittee of Award: R. H. Aishton, chairman of the Association of 
Railway Executives and president of the American Railway 
Association; Samuel O, Dunn, editor of the Railway Age; John 
Jacob Esch, member of the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
Julius H. Parmelee, director of the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics; Arthur Williams, president of the American Museum of 
Safety, who will act as chairman of the committee; A, A. 
Hopkins, ex-officio, director of the American Museum of Safety, 
and J. Floyd Parker, secretary. 

Awards were made in 1913, 1914, 1915 and 1916, after which 
time they were interrupted by the war. In 1913 the Museum 
awarded the medal to the Southern Pacific and in 1914 to the 
New York Central. In 1915 the Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific was awarded the gold medal, while the Scioto 
division of the Norfolk & Western was given the silver replica. 
In 1916 the award was made to the Alabama Great Southern. 
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Fatal Derailment in France 


On August 13 a Paris-Boulogne express passenger train was 
derailed at the station at Amiens resulting in the death of 9 
passengers and the injury of 80 other persons. The accident was 
said to be due to the excessive speed with which the train entered 
the station, at which it was scheduled to stop. The train was 
supposed to cross over from one track to another, and the 
derailment occurred at the crossover switch which was not 
designed for the speed at which the train was traveling. 


The South African Railways in 1924 


The South African Railways had gross earnings of £21,762,400 
in 1924 and net operating revenue of £5,412,141. There was a 
surplus after interest on capital of £1,433,177, which was applied 
to the reduction of the deficit accumulated from previous less 
successful years of operation. The net deficit at March 31, 1924, 
stood at £770,244, so the surplus for the calendar year virtually 
wipes it out. The railways in 1924 carried 69,631,252 passengers 
and 18,560,553 tons of freight. Operated mileage was 12,149. 
Capital expenditure during the year reached a total of £6,339,937. 


British Railways in 1924 


The Ministry of Transport of Great Britain has published its 
report on the operations of the four principal systems of the 
country for the year 1924. The railways had gross receipts of 
£221.929,741 and expenditures of £182,925,541, leaving a net of 
£39,004,200—a reduction of £3,910,300 under the previous year. 
The capital investment shown by the four companies totaled 
£1,190,574,786. 

The average rate of interest and dividends paid was 4.31 per 
cent of total nominal capital in 1924 as compared with 4.33 per 
cent in 1923. 


British Control of Peking-Mukden Purchases Ended 
PEKING. 

The managing director of the Peking-Mukden line has taken 
the purchasing of supplies out of the hands of the British secre- 
tary and created a stores division in his own office to attend to 
the work. A recent newspaper advertisement announcing the fact 
stated : 

“In order to get more competitive prices, all firms that hitherto 
have not dealt with this railway are requested to submit their 
names together with a statement of the kinds of materials they 
can supply and a list of agencies of different manufactures which 
they hold. Lowest bidder with proper goods will always get 
orders from this railway.” 

This action has nothing to do with the recently instituted boy- 
cott against British goods generally in China, but was decided 
upon some weeks prior to the Shanghai incident. 

The anti-British demonstrations in various sections have had 
little effect on railway service but considerable effect on railway 
revenues. Railway workers refused to go out on sympathetic 
strike. Two years ago, as a result of agitation, the Peking- 
Hankow workmen secured two holidays a month. In answer te 
the request that they go on strike, they countered by concluding to 
work one of their holidays and contributing the wages of that 
day to the support of the strikers in the ports. 

Chang Tso-lin has taken over responsibility for the policing of 
the Tientsin-Pukow line. As a result on July 5 the Blue Express 
began to run daily mstead of twice a week, as heretofore since 
last year’s war. 

With the breaking out of the anti-British agitation, affairs on 
the Chinese Eastern seem to have quieted down. Any armed 
clashes with the British would be sure to involve Chang Tso-lin 
rather than any of the other rival chieftains. Undoubtedly, this 
multiplicity of fronts to maintain has forced him to curb the 
mercantile activities of his lieutenants, which for the time being 
were the cause of the Red protest. However, as this occasion for 
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Russian aggression disappeared, request was made for permission 
to invade Chinese soil along the eastern border of Manchuria in 
order to drive back hung hu tzu (bandits) which, according to the 
Russian account, were harassing commerce in the Primorsk. 

Interprovincial troubles have broken out again on the Shantung 
Railway. With the coming of Chang Tsung-chang to Shantung 
as the military commander a change in managing directors was 
effected without the concurrence of the Ministry of Communica- 
tions. Chang has risen to his present eminence from the bandit 
ranks where he followed Chang Tso-lin in the days when there 
was a price on the present Manchurian war lord’s head. He is 
loyal to Chang Tso-lin and a forceful commander, but his ideas 
of merchants and commerce are limited by his bandit education, 
It appears that his appointee as managing director had promised 
him rich pickings from the Shantung Railway, and when the 
Japanese chief accountant refused to honor the checks a “goat” 
had to be found. Five non-Shantung department heads were ac- 
cused as obstructionists, arrested, somewhat manhandled and taken 
to Tsinan. Yeh Kung-cho. Minister of Communications, im- 
mediately traveled in person to Tientsin where Chang Tso-lin was 
visiting for the moment and brought about the release of the 
prisoners. But they have been forced to leave the province. Thus 
it appears that the control of this railway is becoming more 
provincial and less national. 

On July 1 the coast section of the Lung-Hai Railway began to 
carry commercial traffic between Haichow and Hsuchowfu. The 
actual physical connection was effected several days earlier. Rails 
have been laid some 36 miles beyond Shenchow, the terminus of 
the western section so that approximately 120 miles more line 
have been added since the beginning of the year. According to 
present progress, the line will reach Sian-fu sometime next 
summer. 


Miscellaneous 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has received 
the following reports from its agents in various parts of the 
world: 


The 400,000,000-peso Argentine railway expansion program 
will be favorably reported by the House committee of that 
country. 

The Swiss Federal Railways have added parlor cars to the 
express trains running between Basel and Chur and between 
Basel and St. Gotthard. The cars are of the Pullman type, 
with revolving chairs, and are especially designed for the con- 
venience of Americans. A first class ticket and a supple- 
mentary fee of 2 francs per 100 kilometers are required. 

An amortizable state debt of 2,600,000,000 pesetas for the 
Spanish railways was created by a royal decree published 
July 23. Bonds will be issued at 5 per cent, tax-free, and the 
loan is to be floated within five years. Obligations will be 
amortizable within fifty years. 

Contracts for Brazilian rolling stock and material amounting 
to about $3,500,000 have been awarded to French, Belgian and 
German firms, with the latter securing $2,000,000. The bidding 
was held in December, 1924. German locomotive manufacturers 
are operating in this market with a high degree of success. 
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A New Hungarian Consolidation Type Locomotive 
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Equipment and Supplies 

















Locomotives 


THE SiERRA RaAILway oF CALIFORNIA has ordered one Mikado 
type locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THe NEw York, New Haven & Hartrorp is negotiating for the 
purchase of three electric switching locomotives. 


THe New York CENTRAL is inquiring for 25 Mountain type 
locomotives, 25, 2-8-4 type locomotives and 25 Mikado type 
locomotives. 


Freight Cars 
E. I. pu Pont pE Nemours is inquiring for 22 tank cars. 


THE HavaNA CENTRAL contemplates buying about 200 box cars 
of 30 tons’ capacity. 


WESSELHOEFT & Poor, New York, has ordered 3 flat cars and 
3 gondola cars, for export, from the Magor Car Corporation. 


E. Atxins & Co., Cuba, has ordered from the Pressed Steel Car 
Company, 10 sugar cane car bodies of 30 tons’ capacity, for the 
Punta Alegre, Cuba. 


Tue Lenico & New ENGLAND has revised its inquiry for re- 
pairs to 600 hopper cars reported in the Railway Age of August 1, 
and now contemplates placing repairs for only 300 cars and delay- 
ing action on the other 300 cars. 


Passenger Cars 


THe Curicaco & NortH WESTERN is asking for prices for re- 
building 25 baggage cars. 


Tue Boston & Atpany has ordered 3 steel dining cars from 
the Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corporation. 


Tue Cuicaco, BurRLINGTON & QuINcy has placed an order with 
the Edwards Railway Motor Car Company for 6 combination 
baggage and passenger gasoline rail motor cars and 4 combination 
baggage, mail and passenger cars. Four of these cars are to be 
Model No. 25, and 6 to be Model No. 65. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue Great NorTHeErnN has ordered 12,000 tons of rail from the 
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Illinois Steel Company and 5,000 tons from the Inland Steel Com- 
pany. This is in addition to the 10,000 tons ordered from the 
Bethlehem Steel Company and reported in the Railway Age of 
August 8. 


Signaling 


New York Central Train Control Contracts 


On August 13 the New York Central lines contracted with the 
Union Switch & Signal Company for the material for installing 
automatic train control on 64.6 miles of road on the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie. This is a four-track passenger and freight division. 
The system known as the “auto-manual inductive intermittent 
type” with forestalling device, will be similar (by cross license) to 
that of the General Railway Signal Company’s design now under 
contract on other divisions of the system. 

This system will be made interchangeable with the roadside 
elements (inductors) on the Boston & Albany, C. C. C. & St. L, 
Michigan Central and New York Central, East and West. This 
contract covers the eighth operating division on this system of 
railroads under Interstate Commerce Commission orders of June 
22, 1922, and January 14, 1924; seven are noted in the Railway 
Age, August 18, page 334. 

This design permits operation of steam locomotives in steam 
territory and electrically-operated territory on all lines of the 
system. The train-stopping system equipment provides for one 
direction (forward) operation of the unit. No centrifuge or speed 
governor is provided. 

The installations of equipment on the locomotives and roadway 
will be made by the railroad forces. The installation program pro- 
vides for concluding the work by July 18, 1926. The mileage in 
detail follows: 


Locomo- Miles Miles 
Railroad tives of road of track 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie............ssseeeees 109 65 222 
(Pittsburgh, Pa., to Youngstewn, O.) 
Previous contract for 7 operating divisions... 1,165 871 2,398 
Goal Getel Gee GOGROIRs «06 00:60:66 s0000 000505 1,274 936 2,620 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has been petitioned to 
relieve the P. & L. E. of the requirement for the installation of 
train control between Pittsburgh and Brownsville Junction on the 
P. McK. & Y. a leased line of that system, pending determination 
of results of operating these devices on the eight operating divis- 
ions of the New York Central lines. 

The initial installation of the Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany’s three-speed continuous control which was placed in service 
between Pittsburgh and Aliquippa, Pa., has been taken out of 
service. The Miller Train Control Corporation’s inductive train 
control system with forestalling device is to be continued under 
trial installation on the New York Central, Lines West. 

The Continuous Train Control Corporation’s installation 
(Railway Age, June 20, 1925, page 1608) of the semi-continuous 
Clark train control with forestalling device, will be continued 
on a trial installation on the Michigan Central. 








LOCOMOTIVES ORDERED, INSTALLED AND RETIRED 














Domestic 

orders On order Building 

reported Installed Aggregate Retired Aggregate Owned Aggregate first of in 

during during tractive during tractive at end of tractive following R. R. 

Month—1924 month month effort month effort month effort month shops 
eT eee ee 83 197 10,590,558 113 3,354,456 65,008 2,576,433,377 401 63 
DL. iicuiahschedebshebashewed Saeae 8 229 12,513,395 166 5,346,176 65,062 2,583,372,980 324 50 
ON eer errr 101 160 7,061,560 151 4,351,378 65,071 2,586,083,994 285 37 
SEE wdccesagddennbweueseensceeuces 135 113 5,743,775 220 5,712,633 64,964 2,586,106,026 358 76 
PY ¢ccsacansndeneheerencheaked 90 181 8,460,795 263 7,749,794 64,882 2,586,826,278 265 70 
WE. dnnucdéeddctecowecevebenvexs 172 295 12,311,451 304 9,724,426 64,871 2,589,358,971 287 64 
Total for year 1924..........00% 1,413* a) 8=3—hli‘<(Cété« nana i Se ms ee — 

ie, TE. eichieye ssndkdenewanins 27 167 7,455,971 213 6,242,079 64,824 2,590,525,478 280 81 
DEE (6 shane enctnneeweneniteheosae 49 125 6,233,494 169 5,118,878 64,779 2,591,618,849 293 77 
ME civduchiseussesebosoueeuananan 106 138 6,249,721 170 4,888,933 64,747 2,592,979,637 315 83 
BE dcbtewnsccncakidsiwenkiwerieene 84 171 7,498,252 409 13,126,135 64,509 2,587,3474354 340 82 
errr re 51 147 7,930,840 172 5,329,461 64,484 2,589,912,779 329 80 
INUIT Sciatica Se hh esho gran ah recites A We Ste 16 179 9,746,100 224 8,296,659 64,435 2,591,286,720 279 66 
DD. tues debk datas Gu eiaw anni anak S 39 ee nara games <<  entease -smess qj  ##¢eekeaee wey sel 
rp OR SO errr os 7 }603=«.—C eee «ais $“Gueueneae <&eess 4 seecxaeaes 
Se Ee et I vaksnwrecscdeceacn 372 ok twats 9 “pee. — Mevauwes a ee 


_ Details as to orders from Railway Age weekly reports. Figures include all domestic orders placed with builders and railroad shops, but not rebuilt 


equipment. 


Figures as to installations and retirements prepared by Car Service Division, A. R. 
hey include equipment received from b ‘ 
ments alike include also equipment rebuilt to an extent sufficiently so that under the accounting rules it must be retired 


roads reporting to the Car Service Division. 


., published in Form C. S. 56A-1. Figures cover only those 
ers and railroad shops. Figures of installations and retire- 
and entered in the equipment 


A 
uil 


statement as new equipment. Figures as to orders as given in first column of table are not therefore comparable with figures relating to installations given 


in succeeding columns. 


* Corrected figure. 
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Supply Trade News 

















The Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has ap- 
pointed Whitman & Brandt, Atlanta, Ga., its sales representa- 
tive in southeastern territory. 


B. H. Elliott has been appointed Chicago district manager of 
sales of the Union Drawn Steel Company, Beaver Falls, Pa., 
to succeed A. D. Dorman, deceased. 


The Ohio Locomotive Crane Company, Bucyrus, Ohio, has 
purchased the Bucyrus plant of the Ohio Steel Foundries, Lima, 
Ohio, and will remodel the plant for the production of gray iron 
castings. 


Harold Bates has joined the sales department of the Bridge- 
port Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn. He will be engaged 
with matters pertaining particularly to sales organization and 


research 


R. T. Rice, Cleveland and Pittsburgh representative of the 
Goddard & Goddard Company, Inc., Detroit, Mich., has re- 
moved his office to room 700, Prospect-Fourth building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


E. B. Harkness, assistant secretary and assistant treasurer 
of the Illinois Steel Company, Chicago, has been promoted to 
secretary; A. W. Carlisle, cashier, has been promoted to 
treasurer, and H. Morrison has been appointed auditor and a 
director of the company, following the death of Thomas J. 
Hyman, who occupied the position of secretary-treasurer and 
auditor 


The Air Reduction Sales Company, New York City, has 
purchased the assets and assumed the liabilities of the Gas 
Tank Recharging Company, incorporated in 1913. The Gas 
Tank Recharging Company owned and operated acetylene 
plants at Milwaukee, Wis., and Bettendorf, Iowa; and a car- 
bide plant at Keokuk, lowa, where they manufactured Sun- 
Lite brand carbide. 


E. E. Goodwillie, district sales agent of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, with headquarters at Chicago, has been appointed 
steel sales representative on the Pacific Coast, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco, Cal., to succeed Leigh B. Morris, 

resigned. John F. Hennessy, district sales agent, with head- 
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quarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been transferred to Chicage, 
to succeed Mr. Goodwillie. 


The Dearborn Chemical Company, Chicago, is constructing 
a concrete and brick building as an extension to its plant which 
will add 10,000 sq. ft. of floor space. New power plant equip- 
ment will consist of return tubular boilers, each equipped with 
automatic feed stokers, and overhead concrete coal bunkers of 
150-ton capacity to be filled by a conveyor which will also 
handle the ashes. The cost of the new plant will be in the 
neighborhood of $150,000. 


The Haynes Stellite Company, New York, manufacturers oi 
metal cutting tools has completed concentration of the com 
pany's activities at its plant at Kokomo, Ind. All service in 
connection with its products will hereafter be extended direct 
from the plant. The headquarters for administration, sales 
and engineering activities will be at Kokomo, conducted under 
the direction of C. G. Chisholm, general manager. 


John A. Beynon has been elected vice-president and director 
of the Brinard Sales & Construction Co., Inc., 441 Lexington 
avenue, New York. Mr. Beynon was formerly connected 
with the operating departments of the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific and the purchasing and executive depart- 
ments of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. He later became 
vice-president in charge of sales for the Dodge Sales & Engi- 
neering Company, which company handled the sales of the 
products manufactured by the Dodge Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


Percy M. Brotherhood, formerly first vice-president of Maun- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., New York, has entered into 
the business of consulting, investigation and appraisal work, 
at 25 Church street, New York, as was announced in the 
Railway Age of August 15. Mr. Brotherhood first started in 
the machine tool business in 1891 and served for a consider- 
able time in the various machine shops of the Pond Machine 
Tool Company, Newtown Machine Tool Works, Hillis & 
Jones Company, Betts Machine Company, F. E. Reed Com- 
pany, Powell Planer Company, J. E. Snyder-Hendey Machine 
Company, Tabor Manufacturing Company, and Shaw Electric 
Crane Company, where he became familiar with the construc- 
tion and general design of the various makes of tools to be 
handled by Manning, Maxwell & Moore. He entered the 
employ of the latter company as a salesman in 1893 and took 
charge of the combined exhibits at the World’s Fair in Chi- 
cago, returning to New York in December, 1893, and soon 
after succeeded his father as manager of the machinery de- 
partment. When the firm was incorporated he became vice- 
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president in charge of machinery, later chief executive officer, 
first vice-president and consulting engineer. After an asso- 
ciation of thirty years he retired to go into business as above 
noted. During the Spanish-American war he fitted out the 
steamer Vulcan for the United States Navy, as a floating 
machine shop, and also at that time equipped the American & 
British Manufacturing Company at Bridgeport for shell gun 
works. During the late war he furnished the equipment for 
the new Remington Arms rifle plant, at Bridgeport, Conn., 
and also for the entire equipment for the Remington Arms 
Company at Eddystone, Del. He assisted in equipping other 
plants with machinery for making shells and gun mounts; 
also with special equipment for shell work, and acted as gov- 
ernment appraiser in receiving machinery for the government 
at various plants. Mr. Brotherhood was one of the pioneers 
in developing high grade production machines for railroad 
work. 


Locomotive Shipments for Six Months 
The following table has been prepared by the Department of 
Commerce giving the shipments and unfilled orders of locomotives 
for the first six months of each of the past three years: 


LOCOMOTIVES 
Unfilled orders 








Year and Month Shipments end of month 
age eerie ya ae Ba etn ea ee 

1923 Total Domestic Foreign Total Domestic Foreign 
JaMUATY «-cccvceccs 229 217 12 1,788 1,699 89 
February ......... 207 196 11 2,220 2,141 79 
BOER occcccscnsns 282 269 13 2,316 2,214 102 
BOT icv ccedecesas 217 201 16 2,204 2,111 93 
BE ccvececcsosces 238 228 10 2,150 2,045 105 
DX. dientanene ee 232 221 11 1,958 1,854 104 
EE ica dick nae ea 239 211 28 1,738 1,652 86 

Total 7 months.. 1,644 1,543 een ree 

1924 
i . ctchabes 151 147 4 376 344 32 
February ......... 99 92 7 499 466 33 
SE icons eéuens 132 128 4 534 494 40 
=" ees 73 63 10 640 586 54 
De éecandienaeees 111 93 18 643 589 54 
ar 145 134 11 531 462 69 
De Gctnetnnanmend 140 130 10 $83 416 67 

Total 7 months. . 851 787 GF. <éose sees 

1925 
ee 90 45 45 407 351 56 
February .......-. 85 73 12 397 343 54 
_ ee 109 93 16 447 351 96 
BATE ccccccesseess 92 82 10 477 362 115 
reer 96 68 28 467 353 114 
I asains tie alae 110 61 49 397 300 97 
July bene® Cwtde bes 6¢ 58 8 378 283 95 

lotal 7 months... 648 480 oe saeest -nentew 


Obituary 


Charles Shults, formerly for many years associated with 
Worth Brothers and the National Tube Company as their 
New York representative until he retired about twelve years 
ago on account of ill health, died on August 16, at his home 
in Chittenango, N. Y., at the age of 63. Mr. Shults was a 
member for many years of the New York Railroad Club and 
the Machinery Club. 


Trade Publications 


GENERATORS AND HEADLIGHT CaAsEs.—The Pyle-National Com- 
pany, Chicago, has prepared for distribution full-size cross-section 
blue prints of its various models of Turbo generators and head- 
light cases. These prints show all part numbers and are suitable 
for framing. The prints are designed to simplify the work of 
storekeepers in the stockroom and aid maintainers in any work 
on locomotive steam Turbo generators and headlights. 


Drop Door Locks.—A number of application drawings of Wine 
drop door locks for the guidance of the designing engineer in 
working out applications to suit various requirements, are con- 
tained in an attractive catalog, No. 41, which has been issued 
by the Wine Railway Appliance Company, Toledo, Ohio. The 
catalog, which contains 40 pages, also features a number of 
cars equipped with the drop door locks, and vividly shows the 
method of applying the device and the method of closing the doors 
on various types of hopper cars. 
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Atton & SoUTHERN.—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority to issue $316,200 in 
capital stock to be used for the construction of a single track 
line from Granite City, IIl., to Mitchell. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FeE.—Surveys are being made in 
contemplation of the construction of an extension from Floydada, 
Tex., eastward to Benjamin, a distance of approximately 100 
miles. 


ATLANTIC Coast LinE.—A contract is reported to have been 
awarded to J. M. Lawton & Company for the construction of a 
14-stall addition to the roundhouse at Florence, S. C. 


Boston & ALBANY.—This company has received bids for the 
construction of a seven-story office building at East Cambridge, 
Mass., to cost approximately $400,000. The contract for the 
foundation of the structure, to cost about $17,000, has been 
awarded to the T. Stuart & Son Company, Newton, Mass. A 
contract has been awarded to the Boston Bridge Works, Boston, 
for rebuilding a bridge at Fitchburg, Mass., to cost approximate- 


ly $19,000. 


BROOKSVILLE-INVERNESS.—This company, to be organized in 
the interest of the Seaboard Air Line, has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a certificate authorizing the con- 
struction of a line connecting the Tampa Northern at Brooksville, 
Fla., with the Seaboard at Holder, Fla., 18.74 miles. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—Following a conference in Quebec City 
last week between Premier L, A. Taschereau of that province, 
with his Minister of Mines, J. E. Perrault, and the officials of 
Noranda Mines, Ltd., the company which is to erect a big smelter 
in the Rouyn goldfield in northwestern Quebec, it was made known 
that the Canadian National would almost immediately commence 
the construction of a line to serve that rich mining area. The 
line, which will be about 40 miles in length, will run into Rouyn 
from O’Brien, on the National Transcontinental road. It is ex- 
pected the road will be completed in abcut twelve months. 


CENTRAL Paciric.—This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a certificate authorizing it to construct 
a new line from a point near Weed to Grass Lake, Calif., to be 
known as the Black Butte cut-off, 23 miles. The object of the 
projected line is to get proper use of the Natron cut-off now 
under construction between Kirk and Oakridge, Oregon. The 
new line would connect the Shasta division of the Central with 
its Klamath Falls branch. 


Cuicaco, MitwAukee & St. Paut.—A contract has been 
awarded to the American Bridge Company for steel erection for 
an enginehouse, shops and power house and other structures in 
its new terminal at St. Paul, Minn., reported in the Railway Age 
of June 20. 


Cow itz, CHEHALIS & CascapE.—A contract has been awarded 
to Graham Bros. & Medley, Chehalis, Wash., for the grading 
of a Six-mile extensicn from the present terminus of the line near 
Lacamas, Wash., to Salkum. The contract for the grading of the 
remainder of the projected 14-mile extension from Lacamas to 
Mossy Rock, reported in the Railway Age of July 11, will be 
awarded soon. 


DENVER & R10 GRANDE WESTERN.—A contract has been awarded 
to the Utah Construction Company, Ogden, Utah, for the restora- 
tion of the roadbed on the Salina Canyon branch line in Utah. 
The Salina Canyon branch is approximately 20 miles long. 


GoL_pEN BeLT.—This company has renewed its application before 
the Kansas Public Utilities Commission for authority to construct 
a north and south railway in central western Kansas from Great 
Bend to Hays, 52 miles, with the intention of later building to 
Phillipsburg, 50 miles further north. This company has been 
refused authority to build the line by the Kansas Public Utilities 
Commission and by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1922 
and again in 1924. 

























Great NorTHERN.—A contract has been awarded to the William 
Baumeister Construction Company, St. Paul, Minn., for altera- 
tions to the power house at Minneapolis, Minn. 


ILLtinois CENTRAL.—This company contemplates the construction 
of a 2-story concrete brick warehouse building at Freeport, II1., 
to cost approximately $250,000. 


INTERNATIONAL-GREAT NoRTHERN.—A contract has been awarded 
to Walker & Elder, San Antonio, Tex., for the construction of an 
extension from Raymondville, Tex., to Edinburgh, a distance of 
30 miles. Two branches will lead off of this line, one starting 
about half way between Edinburgh and Raymondville and running 
southward a distance of 10 miles, and the other leaving the line 
near Allendale and extending in a westerly direction for a distance 
of 10 miles te a connection with the San Benito & Rio Grande 
Valley. The total estimated cost of the lines to be built is 


$730,000. 


Jerrerson & NorTHWESTERN.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to extend its line from its 
present terminus at Marietta, Tex., northwesterly for a distance 
of approximately 9 miles to a connection with the St. Louis-South 
Western. The project is estimated by the company to cost $75,430, 
which the commission believes to be a somewhat too conservative 
figure. 


Los ANGELES Boarp or HARBOR COMMISSIONERS.—This board 
has rejected the proposal of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe for 
an independent entrance into the Los Angeles harbor district and 
is continuing the demand that the Santa Fe join other railways 
entering the harbor in using the Dominguez slough viaduct now 
being constructed at a cost of $500,000. 


Loutsvitte & NASHVILLE—This company is planning the con- 
struction of a passenger station at Atmore, Ala. 


New York CENTRAL.—A contract has been awarded to the 
Edward J. Duffy Company, Inc., Weehawken, N. J., for the con- 
struction of a station on the West Shore at Teaneck, N. J., to 
cost approximately $60,000. A contract for a station at Fordham, 
New York City, to cost approximately $90,000, has been awarded 
to the Wm. L. Crow Construction Company, New York. These 
two stations were noted as proposed in the Railway Age of 
July 18. 


Paciric Etectric.—This company plans the construction of a 
passenger station at Huntington Park, Los Angeles, Cal., to cost 
$30,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This company has asked for bids as of Sep- 
tember 1 for the construction of a 14-story office building on 
Thirty-second street, north of Market street and Lancaster ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, to be occupied by employees who are now 
located on Filbert street and in other buildings in which space is 
rented. This is the first step in the company’s plans for exten- 
sive improvements in the city. If satisfactory bids are received, 
it is planned to start erection of the building promptly. The 
building will have a frontage of 150 ft. on Thirty-second street, 
with a depth of 250 ft. It will be constructed of steel, with brick 
walls, and stone and terra cotta trimmings. It will furnish work- 
ing quarters for over 5,000 employees. 


Quanau, Acme & Paciric.—The original plans to construct an 
extension from MacBain, Tex., to Floydada, a distance of 27 miles, 
reported in the Railway Age of July 25, have been changed to 
begin the extension at Roaring Springs, Tex., instead of MacBain. 


St. Lours-SAN Franctsco.—Plans for the construction of a 
union station at Tulsa, Okla., to cost $1,500,000 are being con- 
sidered jointly with the Missouri-Kansas-Texas and the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. 


WasasH.—Plans are being prepared for the construction of a 
passenger station at Granite City, IIl. 


CattLe shipments from Saskatchewan to Britain during 1923 
totalled 56,672 head. This was increased in 1924 to 79,435, and 
it is quite possible, according to the provincial livestock commis- 
sioner, that nearly 100,000 head will be shipped to Great Britain 
during 1925. 
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Aton & SouTHERN.—Issue of Common Stock.—This company 
has requested authority from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to issue 3,162 shares of common stock to be sold at $100 par 
a share to the Aluminum Company of America. The proceeds 
will be used to complete its line to Mitchell, Ill, providing an 
outer belt line connecting the roads entering into East St. Louis 
from the north and northeast with those entering on the south 
and southeast. 


Arcape & Attica.—Tentative Valuation—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has served a tentative valuation report placing 
a final value of $519,946 on the property of this company owned 
and used for common-carrier purposes, as of June 30, 1919. 


ASHLAND Coat & [ron.—Final Valuation—A final value for 
rate-making purposes of $1,445,148 has been placed on the property 
of this company owned and used for common carrier purposes, as 


of June 30, 1916. 


CAMDEN & BuRLINGTON.—Abandonment of Branch—This com- 
pany has been granted permission by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon a branch line in Burlington county, N. J. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—Equipment Trust—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized an issue of 
$5,400,000 of equipment trust certificates, to be sold at not less 
than 96.89. 


Detroit & Huron.—Tentative Valuation—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has served a tentative report placing a valua- 
tion of $260,000 on the property of this company, owned and used 
for common carrier purposes, as of June 30, 1917. 


Fort Street Union Depor.—Final Valuation—A final value 
for rate-making purposes of $1,919,102 has been placed on the 
property of this company owned and used for common carrier 
purposes, as of June 30, 1915. 


Fort Worth Union Station.—Final laluation—The Inter 
state Commerce Commission has placed a final valuation for rate- 
making purposes of $300,000 on the property of this company 
owned and used for common carrier purposes, as of June 30, 1916. 


KANSAS City NorTHWESTERN.—Permission for Bond Issuc 
Denied.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has denied an 
application of this company to issue $2,500,000 first mortgage 
bonds. The bonds were to have been issued as security for a 
loan from thé United States government but the commission 
denied the application for the loan as reported in the Railway 
Age of August 1. 


Kentucky & INDIANA TERMINAL.—Bonds.—The Kentucky & 
Indiana Terminal has requested authority from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to sell $250,000 of its first mortgage 4% 
per cent bonds at not less than 85 per cent of par to J. P. Morgan 
& Co. The Southern and the Baltimore & Ohio have filed appli- 
cation to guarantee the bonds. 


LoutsIaANnA & Paciric.—Valuation—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has served a tentative valuation report placing the 
final value of the owned and used property of this carrier at 
$370,460, as of June 30, 1919. 


Lowvitte & Beaver River.—Valuation.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has served a tentative valuation report placing 
the final value of the owned and used property of the carrier at 
$279,225, as of June 30, 1918. 


MissourtI-KaNnsas-TExas.—Bankers Accept Cut in Fees.—J. W. 
Seligman & Co., and Hallgarten & Co. and their counsel have 
agreed to accept the fees allowed them by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in its recent decision reported in the Railway 
Age of August 1, page 226. 

Kansas City Southern Increases Stock Ownership—The Kansas 
City Southern is reported as now owning approximately 375,000 
shares of the outstanding 806,750 shares of Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
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no par common stock. The Kansas City Southern is also re- 
ported to own some of the preferred A stock. It is stated that 
the average cost of the common stock was about $29 a share. 
Purchase of the Katy stock is understood to be for the purpose 
of building up a consolidation of railroads in the Southwest to be 
headed by L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware & Hudson and 
chairman of the board of the Kansas City Southern. 


New OrLeans, Texas & Mexico.—Bonds.—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $3,350,000 of first mortgage bonds at 5 or 5% per cent for 
the purpose of purchasing the outstanding bonds of the Sugarland, 
the Asherton & Gulf, the Rio Grande City and the San Antonio, 
Uvalde & Gulf, 


Nortu & Soutu.—Meeting of Stockholders—The stockholders 
of the North & South, which operates between Casper, Wyo., and 
Salt Creek, will meet at Casper on August 25 to consider the 
advisability of carrying out the original plan to extend the line 
from Salt Creek to Miles City, Mont. 


NortH Lourstana & GuLr.—Tentative Valuation—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has served a tentative valuation 
report placing the final value of the owned and used property at 
$165,000, as of June 30, 1918. 


OKLAHOMA, Kansas & Missourt.—Tentative Valuation.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has served a tentative valuation 
report placing the final value of the property owned and used for 
common carrier purposes at $299,720, as of June 30, 1919. 


Otp Cotony.—Bonds—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority to issue $5,598,000 of 
20-year 5 per cent first mortgage gold bonds, to refund an issue 
of 30-year 4 per cent bonds. 


PANHANDLE & SANTA FeE—Tentative Valuation—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has served a tentative valuation re- 
port as of June 30, 1916, in which the final value of the common- 
carrier property owned is placed at $6,070,000 and that of the 
property used at $19,845,111, including $13,300,000 for that leased 
from the Pecos & Northern Texas. 


Peart River VALLEY.—Tentative Valuation—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has served a tentative valuation report 
placing a value of $166,352 on the property of this company 
owned and used for common carrier purposes, as of June 30, 1916. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Acquires Interest in Western Allegheny.—In 
response to inquiries based upon published reports, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company has authorized the announcement that it 
has purchased a minority holding of the capital stock of the 
Western Allegheny, and that it is about to apply to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to purchase the balance of 
the capital stock of that company. The Pennsylvania’s statement 
said : 

“The reason for this acquisition is, that the Pennsylvania might utilize 
it in connecting its system at Red Bank on the Allegheny River, with its 
lines in the valley of the Beaver, near Wampum or Lawrence Junction, 
a distance of about 50 miles, and improve its line and grades in lieu of 
building a new line, which has been contemplated by the Pennsylvania for 
many years. ; . . 

“When physically connected with the Pennsylvania at both ends, it will 
provide a through line north of Pittsburgh, to relieve that gateway of 
traffic now passing through it and expedite, as well as increase the east- 
bound and westbound traffic of the system. ; nips 

“When the low grade division of the Allegheny Valley was built in the 
70’s, it was then intended to extend it westward from Red Bank to a 
connection with the Pennsylvania’s western system, but the panic of 1873 
halted all such work and it has not since been carried out. Meanwhile, 
the Western Allegheny was built as a local coal road, covering most of the 
route, but on heavier grades, which, however, can be revised in the future.” 

Pecos & NorTHERN TEXAS.—Tentative Valuation—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has served a tentative valuation 
report placing the valuation of the property owned by this com- 
pany at $17,057,518, as of June 30, 1916. The entire property of 
the carrier is leased to the Panhandle & Santa Fe and other roads. 


Pencoyp & PHILADELPHIA.—Tentative Valuation—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has served a tentative valuation 
report placing a value of $105,000 on the owned and used property 
of this company, as of June 30, 1917. 


PitrspurcH, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & St. Louts.—Bonds De- 
livered—The treasurer of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis is prepared to make delivery on August 20 of definitive 
bonds of the issue of $26,000,000 of general mortgage 5 per cent 
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bonds, Series “B,” on surrender of temporary bonds at the office 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 85 Cedar street, New 
York, or at the treasurer’s office of that company at Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


SAVANNAH & NorTHWESTERN.—Valuation—A final valuation 
for rate-making purposes of $1,814,271 has been placed on the 
owned and used property of this company, as of June 30, 1918, by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Texas & Paciric.—Notes Sold—Kuhn, Loeb & Co. have pur- 
chased and have resold $2,475,000 Texas & Pacific 4% per cent 
equipment trust certificates, Series HH, maturing in equal annual 
instalments from September 1, 1926, to September 1, 1940, in- 
clusive. 


Texas & Paciric.—Certificate Issue—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to guarantee 
$2,475,000 of 44% per cent equipment trust certificates to be sold 
to Kuhn, Loeb & Company at 96.89 per cent of par. The pro- 
ceeds will be applied to the purchase of equipment costing $3,310,- 
250. The issue will be dated September 1 next and will mature 
in annual installments cf $165,000 from September 1, 1926, to 
September 1, 1940. 


Texas, OKLAHOMA & EASTERN.—Tentative Valuation—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has served a tentative report 
placing a valuation of $511,050 on the property of this company 
owned and used for common carrier purposes, as of June 30, 1918. 


WESTERN ALLEGHENY.—P. R. R. Acquires Interest—See Penn- 
sylvania, item above. 


West VIRGINIA MIDLAND RAiLway.—Stock—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has granted authority to issue $225,000 
capital stock to be sold at par, part to be used for the purpose 
of acquiring from the receiver of the West Virginia Railroad a 
line in Braxton and Webster counties, W. Va., and part to be 
sold to a lumber company, the proceeds of which sale will be 
used to construct an extension in Webster county previously 
authorized by the commission, 


Dividends Declared 


American Railway Exprese.—$1.50, quarterly, payable September 30 to 
holders of record September 15. 

Boston & Albany.—$2.00 quarterly, payable September 30 to holders of 
record August 31. 

Erie & Pittsburgh.—$0.87'2, quarterly, payable September 10 to holders 
of record August 31. 

Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula.—Preferred, 13% per cent, quarterly, 
payable September 1] to holders of record August 20. 

Southern Pacific.—$1.50, quarterly, payable October 1 to holders of record 
August 31. 

Union Pacific.—Common, 2% per cent, quarterly; preferred, 2 per cent, 
semi-annually; both payable October 1 to holders of record September 1. 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 


Last Last 
Aug.18 Week Year 


Average price of 20 representative rail- 


CE SUE. cn cncacieussseumenaeaweke 87.29 84.64 72.56 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
Oe CE oss awn aetdscenekeeey 91.03 9041 88.55 


THe Gur, Mosite & NorTHERN has maintained an average of 
over 40 miles per car per day for all cars, during the months of 
May, June and July of this year. In May the figure was 40.2, 
as compared with 32.4 in May, 1924; in June 40.1, as compared 
with 31 in June last year, and in July 40.7, as compared with 31 
in July a year ago. The average miles per car per day for all 
cars in 1921 was 16.9; in 1922, 20.6; in 1923, 27.7, and in 1924, 
$1.2. 


THE COMMISSION has suspended from August 15 until December 
13, 1925, the operation of certain schedules as published in Supple- 
ments Nos. 4 to joint tariff, R. H. Countiss’ I. C. C. No. 1147, 
B. T. Jones’ I. C, C. No, 1640, Frank Van Ummersen’s I. C. C. 
No. 43 and H. Wilson’s I. C. C. No. A-140. The suspended 
schedules propose to reduce the carload minimum weights on salt 
from eastern trans-continental groups, except groups B and C, to 
California terminals and intermediate trans-continental territory 
from 60,000 to 50,000 pounds. 
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Executive 


F, P. Pelter, general manager of the Norfolk Southern, has 
been appointed vice-president and general manager. 


John C. McClure, assistant to the president of the Southern 
Pacific of Mexico, with headquarters at Tucson, Ariz., has 
retired. 


Benjamin C. Graves, superintendent of car service of the 
Union Tank Car Company, with headquarters in New York, 
has been promoted to vice-president in charge of car service, 
the office of superintendent of car service having been abol- 
ished. 


O. M. Stevens, superintendent of the Illinois division of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with headquarters at 
Savanna, Ill, has been promoted assistant to the receiver, 
with headquarters at Chicago. He will have charge of the 
installation of motor bus service on the highways supplement- 
ary to the railway service. 


Operating 


L. M. Eberhard has been appointed superintendent of the 
\kron, Canton & Youngstown and the Northern Ohio, with 
headquarters at Akron, Ohio. 


Earl Sandberg, trainmaster on the Springfield division of the 
Wabash, with headquarters at Springfield, Ill, has been pro- 
moted to acting superintendent of the Peru division, with 
headquarters at Peru, Ind., succeeding W. H. Eckard, who 
has been granted a leave of absence on account of ill health. 


J. G. F. Moale, chief clerk to the superintendent of trans- 
portation of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal., has been promoted to car service agent, with 
the same headquarters, in charge of the distribution of pas- 
senger equipment. 


N. S. Menaugh, assistant trainmaster of the Pittsburgh di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been promoted to freight trainmaster of the Pitts- 
burgh division, with the same headquarters, succeeding W. A. 
Sheaffer, who has been transferred on account of ill health. 


W. T. Henderson, trainmaster of the Louisville division of 
the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Louisville, Ky., has 
been transferred to the Logansport division, with headquar- 
ters at Logansport, Ind., succeeding D. D. Flanagan, who has 
been appointed first assistant trainmaster of the Logansport 
division. H. E. Hirst, first assistant trainmaster of the Lo- 
gansport division, has been transferred to Marion, Ind. J. H. 
Beroth, assistant trainmaster, with headquarters at Martford 
City, Ind., has been transferred to Crownpoint, Ind., suc- 
ceeding W. F. Whitesides, assigned to other duties. 


Harley E. Folsom, general superintendent of the second 
district of the Boston & Maine, who has retired, was born on 
January 14, 1850, at Lyndon, Vt., and was educated at the 
Lyndonville Academy. He entered railway service in Sep- 
tember, 1870, as a clerk in the general freight office of the 
Passumpsic Railroad (Boston & Maine). From August, 1873, 
to September, 1875, he was general freight agent, and from 
September, 1875, to June, 1887,,he was superintendent of the 
same road. He then became superintendent of the Passump- 
sic division of the Boston & Lowell (Boston & Maine), which 
position he held until October, 1888, when he became super- 
intendent of the Passumpsic division of the Boston & Maine, 
holding this position until July, 1894. From June, 1889, to 
July, 1898, he was also superintendent of the St. Johnsbury 
& Lake Champlain (Boston & Maine), and in July, 1898, 
when the Connecticut River and the Passumpsic divisions of 
the Boston & Maine were consolidated, he became superin- 
tendent of the Connecticut and Passumpsic divisions of the 
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Boston & Maine, and held this position until July, 1918. A: 
this time he became general superintendent of the second dis 
trict of the same road at Lyndonviile, Vt., which position ly 
held at the time of his retirement. From 1898 to 1917, Mr. 
Folsom was also president of the St. Johnsbury & Lak 
Champlain, and in 1920 became vice-president of that road. 


Traffic 


F. G. Smith, general agent of the Great Northern, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed export and 
import agent, with headquarters in Chicago, and will be suc- 
ceeded by William F. Doane, traveling freight agent, with 
headquarters in New York. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


J. W. Fox, right of way engineer of the Florida East Coast, 
has been appointed assistant to the vice-president in charge 
of real estate and valuation, with headquarters at Saint 
Augustine, Florida. 


Purchasing and Stores 


G. V. Green has been appointed purchasing agent of the 
Southern Pacific of Mexico, with headquarters at Tucson, 
Ariz. 


Special 
Frank R. Bradford has been appointed supervisor of fire 
protection of the Boston & Maine. 


R. A. Turner, formerly general publicity agent of the Florida 
East Coast, and more recently connected with the Public 
Service Company of Colorado, Denver, Colo., has been ap- 
pointed general advertising agent of the Seaboard Air Line, 
with headquarters at Norfolk, Va. 


A. F. White, statistician in the office of the executive vice 
president of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal., has been transferred to the president's office, 
with the same headquarters. W. J. Smith, statistician in the 
general manager’s office, has been transferred to the office oi 
the executive vice-president, succeeding Mr. White. B. A. 
Vance has been appointed statistician in the general manager's 
office in place of Mr. Smith. 


Obituary 


F. T. Whited, vice-president of the Arkansas & Louisiana 
Missouri, the Mansfield Railway & Transportation Company, 
the Huttig, Mansfield & Nacogdoches, and the Nacogdoches 
& Southeastern, died at Shreveport, La., on August 9. 
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